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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
By Caldwell Sherman 


For what admir’st thou ? What transports thee so ? 


An outside ? 


Fair, no doubt, and worthy well 


Thy cherishing, thy honoring and thy love— 
Not thy subjection !—Milton. 


HATEVER our personal con- 

victions may be on the subject 

of woman’s beauty, it is ob- 
vious that should we seek to undervalue 
its power, our efforts would be fruitless, 
for “certainly more 
women have obtained 
honor for beauty 
than for all other 
virtues combined.” 
And it has been said 
that beauty and grace 
are the arms and the 
power of a woman— 
still farther, that af- 
ter every other gift 
had been exhausted 
on man, there re- 
mained for woman 
only beauty, the most 
powerful and victori- 
ous of all. 

Many a brilliant 
talker has suffered 
vexation and humili- 
ation when, after 
holding a large cir- 
cle of interested 
friends spellbound 
by his dazzling con- 
versation, he has seen 
them slowly walk 
away when the belle of the evening 
made her appearance. 

But where shall we look for this great 
source of power? 

Shall it be in features delicate and 
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regular—eyes large and lustrous, with 
lashes long and beautiful, or shall it be 
in the bright, glossy hair, so long and 
luxuriant that its fair owner can cover 
herself in its folds, like “ Venus rising 
from the sea?” Shall 
it be in the elegance 
of a well-turned fig- 
ure, and the exquis- 
ite proportions and 
graceful symmetry of 
limbs that are as flex- 
ible as the willow? 

Is not the assump- 
tion of a female 
beauty a caprice of 
fancy ?—and also 
governed by the laws 
of geometry ? 

Goethe was asked, 
“What is beauty?” 
He replied, “ I do not 
know, but I can show 
it to you.” 

In contemplating 
this topic, we are re- 
minded of the many 
profound thinkers 
and eminent writers 
who, when attempt- 
ing to give a defini- 
tion of beautiful 
women, have found themselves in a 
quandary—for if they establish a stand- 
ard in New York, it will not answer the 
requirements of Constantinople. If 
they settle upon that of London, it will 
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not be received at Boston. And that 
which is a deformity in Pekin, might be 
a feature of beauty in Chicago. In fact 
personal qualities of the most opposite 
character imaginable are each looked 
upon as beautiful in different lands, and 
even by different people of the same 
country. 

Many a sighing lover sets his ideal in 
a bright, vivacious little brunette. An- 
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drew his famous picture of “Helen,” 
modelled his picture from the separate 
charms of five different virgins. 


‘Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare— 
And beauty draws us by a single hair.” 


Beautiful hair is the glory of woman. 
But it is often a disputed point as to 
what color it is to be. 





Dorothy Sherrod. 


other, his bosom friend, perhaps, is 
susceptible only to the charms of some 
all, fair-complexioned blonde — “A 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall— 
divinely fair.” Apparently, small things 
will move the strongest and bravest of 
men, the shade or droop of an eyelid— 
a little fantastic curl—or even a dimple. 

Canova, we are told, was-obliged to 
have sixty different models sit for his 
“Venus,” and even Zeuxis, when he 
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In the time of Queen Elizabeth red 
hair was the style. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, though she had exquisite hair of 
her own,. wore red fronts, which had 
grown on some other woman’s head, 
out of compliment to the red-haired 
Queen of England. That famous beauty, 
Cleopatra, was also red-haired. Yellow 
hair has also an authority, for we are in- 
formed that “The Order of the Golden 
Fleece,” instituted by Phillip, Duke of 
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Burgundy, was in honor of a frail 
beauty whose hair was yellow. 

The women of Italy have mostly dark 
hair—a blonde is there regarded as a 
miracle of beauty. There are two very 
different types in Spain ; in the south 
they have dark hair with light eyes, 
while the beauty of the north is a 
blonde ; the aristocratic Spaniards are 
usually fair-haired. The German beau- 
ties are considered to be of a type be- 


Say 


Mrs. Charles Watson. 
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and institutions of mankind the world 
over. When war and diplomacy have 
proved futile, the beauty of woman has 
settled and unsettled the affairs of re- 
publics and of empires, and will con- 
tinue so to do until the end of time. 
Women generally, in civilized lands, 
understand that to be respected, to be 
loved, one must possess merit, must 
have accomplishments of “ind and 
heart. If the soul is without refinement 
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tween the English blonde and the 
French brunette. In our own country 
we can see every shade—from the flaxen 
hair’ of the Swede to the dull black 
wool of the African; and as an able 
writer has it, “It is universally admit- 
ted that we are to look for the most 
beautiful women in the United States 
and Great Britain.” 

But though there is great difficulty 
in settling upon a standard of beauty, 
owing to the migratory and fickle eri- 
terion it has of its own, there can be no 
doubt about its power over the customs 


and cultivation—without the sweetness 
of love and affection—not all the mys- 
teries of art can make the face beautiful. 
And, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to dim the brightness of a refined and 


polished mind. Its radiance strikes 
through every deformity of face or 


figure, and asserts its sway over the 
affections—for it is that which gives 
eloquence to the language of the eyes, 
which wives the sweetest expression to 
the face, and lights up the whole per- 
Indeed, without this spiritual 
beauty, Eden iteelf would be a melan- 
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By Caldwell Sherman 
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honor for beauty 
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that beauty and grace 
are the arms and the 
power of a woman— 
still farther, that af- 
ter every other gift 
had been exhausted 
on man, there re- 
mained for woman 
only beauty, the most 
powerful and victori- 
ous of all. 
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talker has suffered 
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ation when, after 
holding a large cir- 
cle of interested 
friends spellbound 
by his dazzling con- 
versation, he has seen 
them slowly walk 
away when the belle of the evening 
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source of power? 
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regular—eyes large and lustrous, with 
lashes long and beautiful, or shall it be 
in the bright, glossy hair, so long and 
luxuriant that its fair owner can cover 
herself in its folds, like “‘ Venus rising 
from the sea?” Shall 
_ it be in the elegance 
of a well-turned fig- 
ure, and the exquis- 
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graceful symmetry of 
limbs that are as flex- 
ible as the willow? 

Is not the assump- 
tion of a female 
beauty a caprice of 
fancy ?—and also 
governed by the laws 
of geometry ? 

Goethe was asked, 
“What is beauty?” 
He replied, “I do not 
know, but I can show 
it to you.” 

In contemplating 
this topic, we are re- 
minded of the many 
profound thinkers 
and eminent writers 
who, when attempt- 
ing to give a defini- 
tion of beautiful 

women, have found themselves in a 
quandary—for if they establish a stand- 
ard in New York, it will not answer the 
requirements of Constantinople. If 
they settle upon that of London, it will 
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not be received at Boston. And that 
which is a deformity in Pekin, might be 
a feature of beauty in Chicago. In fact 
persona! qualities of the most opposite 
character imaginable are each looked 
upon as beautiful in different lands, and 
even by different people of the same 
country. 

Many a sighing lover sees his ideal in 
a bright, vivacious little brunette. An- 
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drew his famous picture of ‘Helen,’ 
modelled his picture from the separate 
charms of five different virgins. 
‘* Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare— 
And beauty draws us by a single hair.” 


Beautiful hair is the glory of woman. 
But it is often a disputed point as to 
what color it is to be. 
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susceptible only to the charms of some 
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will move the strongest and bravest of 
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a little fantastic curl—or even a dimple. 

Canova, we are told, was-obliged to 
have sixty different models sit for his 
“Venus,” and even Zeuxis, when he 
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Burgundy, was in honor of a frail 
beauty whose hair was yellow. 

The women of Italy have mostly dark 
hair—a blonde is there regarded as a 
miracle of beauty. There are two very 
different types in Spain ; in the south 
they have dark hair with light eyes, 
while the beauty of the north is a 
blonde ; the aristocratic Spaniards are 
usually fair-haired. The German beau- 
ties are considered to be of a type be- 
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and institutions of mankind the world 
over. When war and diplomacy have 
proved futile, the beauty of woman has 
settled and unsettled the affairs of re- 
publics and of empires, and will con- 
tinue so to do until the end of time. 
Women generally, in civilized lands, 
understand that to be respected, to be 
loved, one must possess merit, must 
have accomplishments of mind and 
heart. If the soul is without refinement 
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tween the English blonde and the 


French brunette. In our own country 
we can see every shade—from the flaxen 
hair of the Swede to the dull black 
wool of the African; and as an able 
writer has it, “It is universally admit- 
ted that we are to look for the most 
beautiful women in the United States 
and Great Britain.” 

But though there is great difficulty 
in settling upon a standard of beauty, 
owing to the migratory and fickle cri- 
terion it has of its own, there can be no 
doubt about its power over the customs 


and cultivation—without the sweetness 
of love and affection—not all the mys- 
teries of art can make the face beautiful. 
And, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to dim the brightness of a refined and 
polished mind. Its radiance strikes 
through every deformity of face or 
figure, and asserts its.sway over the 
affections—for it is that which gives 
eloquence to the language of the eyes, 
which gives the sweetest expression to 
the face, and lights up the whole per- 
son. Indeed, without this spiritual 
beauty, Eden itself would be a melan- 
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choly prison. Let religion and mo- 
rality be the foundation of woman’s 
character. She may then seek to beau- 
tify the structure without any danger to 
its safety. When a girl is instructed in 
the great purposes of her existence, that 
she is an immortal being, as well as a 
mortal woman, we can, without ill im- 
pressions, show her that her personal 
charms will be dear in the eyes of him 
whose heart is occupied by the graces 
of her yet more estimable mind. 

“ The last and most difficult task im- 
posed upon Psyche was to descend into 
the lower regions and bring back a 
portion of Proserpine’s beauty in a box. 
The too inquisitive goddess, impelled 
by curiosity, or perhaps by a desire to 
add to her own charms, raised the lid ; 
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and behold, there issued forth—a vapor! 
which -was all there was of that won- 
drous beauty.” 


The portraits given here as types of 
beauty are those of Gladys Wallis, a 
prominent ingénue, who has been seen 
with William H. Crane and John Drew, 
and as a star; Dorothy Sherrod, well 
known on the stage, a Southerner by 
birth, and a descendant of Dolly Madi- 
son ; Lucille Jocelyn, a singer, of New 
York; Mrs. Charles Watson, of New 
York ; Miss Viola Allen, leading lady 
of the Empire Theatre Stock Com- 
pany; and Miss Harrold, who is styled 
a beauty in England, and who is an 
actress of the London Gaiety Com- 
pany. 


Miss Lillie Harrold. 





COMMON-SENSE IN ROSE CULTURE 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN HOME GARDENING FOR PLAIN FOLK 
By Eben E. Rexford 


\ K J] HOEVER gave the rose the title 
“Queen of Flowers” voiced the 
opinion of all lovers of the beau- 

tiful in the floral world. It has its rivals. 

The lily is wonderfully beautiful in its 

own pure, stately fashion ; the carnation 

is not only beautiful in form and color, 


but has a delicious, spicy sweetness that 
no other flower possesses ; the orchid de- 
lights the eye with its rich and delicate 
coloring and its fantastic form ; and we 
acknowledge the claims of all these 
flowers to beauty and sweetness, but we 
never love any of them as we love the 
rose. 

Every person who is the owner of a 
garden, be it large or small, grows this 
flower, or attempts to grow it. Some 
succeed, others meet with but moder- 
ate success, and some fail utterly in 
their attempts to cultivate it. Those 
who succeed best are those who love it 
well enough to study its habits and its 
requirements, and give it that care 
which it needs in order to bring about 
such conditions as are most favorable 
to its perfect development. Those who 
attain but moderate success in its cult- 
ure are those who treat all plants alike. 
Those who fail are those who grow 
plants simply because it is “the fashion” 
to have them. No one can grow the rose 
well who is not willing to give it care 
and attention, and to study it until the 
care and attention given are the result 


of an intelligent system of cultivation 
based upon a knowledge of the plant 
and its habits. 

Such care as the ordinary shrub gets 
will not answer for the rose. It is true 
that some of the most vigorous and 
hardy sorts will live on, year after year, 
under very unfavorable conditions, sur- 
viving neglect. lack of proper food, and 
the most trying exposure. They will 
probably give a few flowers each sea- 
son, but these flowers will be so infe- 
rior that but little satisfaction is af- 
forded by them. Take the same plants 
and put them in a rich soil, keep the 
grass and weeds from encroaching on 
them and robbing them of the nutri- 
ment they need, prune them intelli- 
gently and carefully, and, in winter, 
give them protection, and a wonderful 
change will take place. Where one 
poor, pale, almost scentless flower grew, 
you will have a score of flowers, large, 
rich in color, and deliciously sweet. 

No plant responds more readily to 
good treatment than the rose. If you 
would grow it well, it is imperative 
that you give it such treatment. He 
who judges roses by the flowers he sees 
on neglected plants, will be surprised 
at the difference between them and 
those on plants properly cared for, and 
feel sure that the difference is one of 
variety. He will quite likely feel in- 
credulous when told that he is wrong. 
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But let him take the old, long-neglected 
rose of the average garden in hand, and 
give it such treatment as I have sug- 
gested, and he will soon convince him- 
self that success with roses depends 
quite as much on care as on variety. 
The best varieties will prove compara- 
tively worthless when neglected, or 
given improper treatment. 

The rose delights in a somewhat 


heavy soil, but it should be well drained. 
This plant will not flourish if its roots 
are in the mud. Loam, containing 
some clay, seems to suit it well, pro- 
vided it is made very rich with old, 
thoroughly decomposed manure from 
the cowyard. No other fertilizer is 
equal to this in rose culture. Where 
it is difficult to obtain rotten manure 
—fresh should never be used—bone- 
meal seems to make the best substitute. 
It is not easy to make the soil too rich 
in which you grow roses. They will 
grow fairly well, however, in nearly all 
kinds of soil except sand, if properly 
fertilized. Some of the finest speci- 


mens I ever saw grew in a soil so full 
of coarse gravel that it was difficult to 
work it with the hoe. What fine soil 
there was among the gravel was a 
strong, reddish clay ; the owner added 
to it a large amount of old manure, and 
the roses waxed fat in it. I have also 
seen some very fine plants growing in 
an old chip-bed. By the use of loam 
and clay and manure, thoroughly incor- 


porated with a naturally light and sandy 
soil, I have seen roses grown well where 
one would hardly suppose that anything 
would flourish. So, no matter what the 
soil of your locality, do not fail to at- 
tempt the cultivation of a few varieties 
of this charming flower. Be good to 
it. Give it generous treatment, and it 
will repay you generously, for it is one 
of the most grateful of all flowers, and 
responds readily to kindness. 

There are but few varieties able to 
stand the trying conditions of the North- 
ern winter without some kind of pro- 
tection. Half the growth of the season 
will be killed on most plants if left ex- 
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posed, and on tender sorts the bushes 
will be killed nearly to the ground. 
The roots will survive, however, and 
next spring a rank growth of new 
shoots will take place, if the ground is 
rich, but there will be but little or no 
bloom, because there are few or no 
branches of the last season’s production 
to bear flowers. Once in a while a 
branch gets covered with snow. This 
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delicately tinted flowers, of the most ex- 
quisite fragrance. This variety is a 
great bloomer, and, though old, has 
points of merit which entitle it to a place 
in any garden. George the Fourth is a 
strong growing sort, blooming with 
wonderful freedom. Its flowers are not 
large, but they are very double, and 
borne in clusters. In color it is a rich 
velvety crimson. This, too, deserves a 
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protects it from the effect of alternate 
frost and sunshine, and next spring it 
bears a fine crop of flowers, while stalks 
left standing are nearly if not quite dead. 
This proves that all that the plants need to 
bring them through the winter in a con- 
dition favorable to flowering is a protec- 
tion of some kind. Failure to obtain 
plenty of flowers is entirely attributable, 
in nine cases out of ten, to the owner’s 
neglect of necessary protection during 
the winter. 

One of the best of the hardy roses is 
the good old Damask, with its large, 


place in all gardens. Persian Yellow is 
a free-flowering kind, and one of the 
most effective roses we have, because of 
the exceeding richness of its color. A 
bush of it, in full bloom, seems to be 
bathed in sunshine. It is the hardiest 
of the trio—indeed, it is the hardiest 
rose I know of. Without any protection 
whatever it will stand anything that 
the old cinnamon or sweetbrier will. 
But because it is able to survive the win- 
ter without protection is no reason why 
some protection should not be given. 
It pays richly to protect the hardiest 
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rose, for a covering of some kind helps 
to bring it through with a strength and 
vitality which would be lacking if it 
were left to take its chances in the bat- 
tle with the elements. : 

A garden without a few varieties of 
moss rose is not what it ought to be. 
We cannot well afford to be without 
Blanche Moreau, with its pure white 
flower set in a cup of greenest moss. 
And no one who has seen the exquisitely 
beautiful Glory of Mosses, with its 
fringe of green half concealing the bud 
and opening flower, will willingly forego 
its possession. Princess Adelaide is a 


fine variety, rosy carmine in color, large . 


and full, and well mossed, a vigorous 
grower and a free bloomer. 

The moss section requires careful at- 
tention in the way of pruning. In order 
to secure large crops of fine flowers the 
old wood should be cut away sharply 
each spring. If the soil is kept rich, a 
strong new growth will take place, on 
which flowers will be borne. 

Perhaps the most popular class of 
roses for out-door culture is the hybrid 
perpetual, or remontant. The term 


“perpetual ” isa misleading one. Those 
who are not very familiar with the rose 
get from it the idea that there is a con- 
stant production of flowers—that it is 
an ever-bloomer. Such is not the case, 
however. In June and July there will 
be a profuse crop of flowers if the care 
given is what it ought to be. After 
that, at intervals during the season, 
some varieties will bloom quite freely 
under favorable conditions, while others 
are shy bloomers, and produce only oc- 


casional flowers. 


In order to get many flowers from 
this class after the first crop, it is neces- 


sary 


First: To cut the plants back well so that 
there may be a production of new branches, 
because the flowers are always borne on 
new growth, and without it there will be no 
bloom. 

Second: In order to encourage and make 
sure of this new growth, the soil must be made 
very rich, thus stimulating the plants to con- 
stant exertion in the production of branches. 
By attending to these two very important items 
it is possible to have a good many flowers from 
some of the freest varieties of this class until 
late in the season. 
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Certainly, the finest flowers as to size 
and color which it is possible for us 
to secure are produced from this class, 
and every amateur gardener ought to 
try to grow some of them. BelowI give 
a list, with brief description, of some of 
the most desirable sorts for general 


culture: 

Annie des Diesbach. Bright rose color. 

Baroness Rothschild. A flower of perfect 
shape, with a texture like satin. Pink. 

General Jacqueminot. Too well known to 
need description here. One of the most popu- 
lar roses ever grown. Velvety crimson. 

Mabel Morrison. Pure white. 

Marie Bauman. Carmine. A superb flower. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. Dark crimson, 
shaded with maroon. Magnificent. 

General Washington. Soft, rosy scarlet. 
A free bloomer and a general favorite. 

Paul Neyron. Satiny rose. One of the 
largest, and of fine form and habit. 

Baron de Bonstetten. Large flower. Very 
double. Dark red. Delightfully fragrant. 

Captain Christy. Large flower, of most del- 
icate rosy flesh tint, deepening to bright rose 
at centre. Exquisitely beautiful. 

Fisher Holmes. Intense scarlet, shaded 
with maroon. Very sweet. 

Giant des Battailes. A standard old variety. 
Brilliant crimson. 

Gloire de Margottin. 
Sweet. One of the best. 

John Hopper. Large, fragrant flower, of 
clear, glowing carmine. 

Mad. Chas. Wood. The freest bloomer of 
all. Color scarlet, changing to rosy crimson. 
Very double and very sweet. One of the best 
for the amateur. 

Magna Charta. A good old variety. Color, 
rich red, tinged with violet. 

Mrs, John. Laing. <A free bloomer. 
sweet. Color, bright rose. 

Perfection des Blanches. Milk white. A 
profuse and constant bloomer. 

La France. A Hybrid Tea. Large, fine 
flower, of rosy peach color, with silvery lustre 
on petals. Of the most delicious fragrance. 
One of the most popular roses of recent intro- 
duction. 


Bright, dazzling red. 


Very 


The list of good roses might be ex- 
tended for pages, but it is not advisa- 
ble to lengthen it, as the above includes 
what might be called the best of the 
class—though I am well aware that ex- 
ceptions will be taken to it because I 
have omitted kinds which others will 
consider equally worthy of mention. 
But it includes such kinds as I think 
the amateur will be most likely to suc- 
ceed with, and the selection is based on 
my own personal experience in rose- 
growing. 
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One of the finest for cemetery ysevis 
Madame Plantier. This variety b thoma 
with most wonderful profusion duting 
June and July. Its flowers are pure 
white, not very large, but quite double, 
and borne in clusters. Of slender 
habit, but very vigorous. 

There are but two varieties of the 
so-called climbing roses that I would 
recommend for culture at the North. 
These are: Baltimore Belle, white 
tinged with flesh, and Queen of the Prai- 
rie, carmine. These varieties bloom 
very freely, but they must be laid down 
in autumn, and covered well, if you ex- 
pect to take them through the winter in 
a condition favorable to flowering next 
season. In laying down the stiff canes, 
great care must be taken not to split or 
break them. It is a good plan to puta 
heap of earth at the base of each plant, 
over which to bend the canes. This 
prevents making an abrupt bend, and 
the stalks adjust themselves to the 
curve without being harmed. 

At the North, May is the best month 
in which to plant roses. I greatly pre- 
fer dormant plants to those which have 
been wintered in the greenhouse and 
kept in growing condition. If you get 
pot-grown roses, wait until the middle 
of the month before planting them. 
This will give them sufficient time to 
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become established before the hot, dry 
weather of summer is here. 

In planting, it is very important that 
the soil should be packed firmly about 


the roots. Roses never do well if loose- 
ly planted. Take care to spread the 
roots out naturally, and handle them 
carefully. 

In selecting a location for a rose-bed, 
choose a sunny one, where there is a 
free circulation of air. Keep the ground 
clean and mellow on the surface, but do 
not go deep enough with the hoe to dis- 
turb the roots of the plants. 

Protection should not be given until 
you are quite sure that cold weather is 
at hand. Then lay down the bushes, 
handling them with extreme care. Put 
sods or pieces of boards on them to 
keep them in place until you get them 
covered. The very best covering for 
them is one of leaves. This is nature’s 
covering, and cannot be improved upon. 

But if you are not able to give it, dry 
earth answers very well. So will acov- 
ering of coarse litter, or hay, or straw. 
Make it five or six inches deep, or more, 
if you can afford it. Bear in mind that 
what one aims at, in protecting a plant, 
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is not exclusion of the cold, but pre- 
vention of alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. It is not the freezing of a plant 
that harms it, but the frequent alterna- 
tion of cold and warmth. If this takes 
place, its cells are ruptured, and that is 
what the injury consists in. Keep it 
frozen, by keeping the sun away from 
it, and it does not matter much how 
low the temperature is. Be sure to see 
that your covering provides for protec- 
tion against rain or melting snow. 
Contrive to have it shed water, for too 
much moisture among the covered 
branches will frequently induce decay. 

One of the principal causes of failure 
with roses is uncovering too early in the 
season. It is seldom advisable to re- 
move all covering before April 10th, at 
the extreme North. About the first of 
the month, if the season is moderately 
warm, remove a portion of it. If the sea- 
son happens to be a cold and backward 
one, do not take off the rest until the 
middle of the month. There can be no 
definite rule as to time. Be governed by 
the weather and your own judgment. 
Keeping the plants covered somewhat 
tends to prevent their starting so early 
that they may be injured by hard frosts, 
which are pretty sure to come during 
the latter part of this month. Prune 
the plants as soon as they begin to show 
signs of growth. Remove all weak and 
dead wood, and thin the plants out well 
if the branches are thick. Be careful to 
keep the bush symmetrical in shape. 
Early in the season apply a liberal dress- 
ing of manure about each plant, and dig 
it into the soil as soon as the ground is 
in a condition to be worked easily. 
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If the season is a hot and dry one, 
mulch at blooming-time with something 
that will prevent the too rapid evapo- 
ration of moisture from the soil. Asa 
general thing, however, most varieties 
complete their first and most important 
period of flowering before the weather 
becomes intensely warm or the ground 
very dry. 

The rose is often injured by insects 
which attack the foliage, and soon de- 
stroy it. After this is ruined they turn 
their attention to the buds. Hellebore 
has long been the standard remedy. It 
should be applied early in the season. 
Do not wait to discover insects, but take 
it for granted that they are coming; and 
get the start of them. Here, as else- 
where, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. It is much easier to 
keep away the insects and slugs which 
injure the rose than it is to get rid of 
them after they have se- 
cured a foothold. Apply 
the hellebore, which 
should be perfectly fresh 
to be effective, early in the 
morning, while the plants 
are moist with dew. Use 
a bellows which will blow 
it in among the bushes, or 
make a solution of it and 
apply it with a syringe. 
It is quite necessary that 
all portions of the plant 
should be reached. Some- 
times hellebore fails to 
drive away the rose-bug, 
or to rout slugs. In such 
a case I would advise the 
use of kerosene emulsion, 
made by churning one part 
slightly sour milk with two 
parts kerosene oil, until 
they unite and form a sort 
of white jelly. Use one 
part of this jelly to fifteen 
parts water, and syringe it 
all over the plant. Were 
it not a somewhat labori- 
ous task to cause a satis- 
factory union of the milk 
and oil, I would advise 
this application always, in 
preference to hellebore, 
which is worthless if not 
fresh. If one has a brass 
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syringe, such as florists use, it is an easy 
matter to churn the two together forci- 
bly enough to cause aspeedy union. Fir- 
tree oil soap is a very effective insecti- 
cide, and one that is easily prepared and 
applied. It can be bought at the drug- 
gist’s. Directions for its use will ac- 
company it. As soon as you discover 
the presence of any insect on your roses 
begin to work. If you neglect them a 
single day the chances are that your 
bushes will be ruined for the season. 
Take the advice given above, and act on 
the defensive. Do not wait for the 
enemy to put in an appearance, but give 
him to understand before he comes that 
he will not be tolerated. If you do this, 
he will be likely to stay away. 

If the bushes are covered with a 
white, downy substance, as if flour had 
been sprinkled over them, and the new 
leaves wither, and pucker up at the 
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edges, as if scorched, be sure that mil- 
dew has attacked your plants, and dust 
them thoroughly at once with flowers of 
sulphur. Mildew frequently comes from 
lack of free circulation of air among 
the plants, or from dampness, or both 
combined. If you think the trouble 


arises from these causes, take means to , 


remedy it. Quite often simply thinning 
out the plants will do away with it. 


Sometimes a cold spell of weather af- 
fects the young and tender leaf, and 
mildew results from it, because of weak- 
ened vitality. Sulphur is the only thing 
of which I have any knowledge that can 
be applied effectively. 

By all means have a bed of ever- 
blooming roses. These are the Teas, the 
Noisettes, the Bourbon, and the Bengal 
roses. They are very tender, and can- 
not be carried through the winter in the 
open ground at the North, no matter 
how good protection is given them. 
Small plants can be bought very cheaply 
of all florists. Get them in May, and 
plant them in a rich soil, as advised for 
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other roses. Ina short time they will 
begin to grow, and as soon as growth 
begins you will have flowers. Cut back 
the branches from time to time during 
the season, and keep the plants growing 
vigorously by feeding them well. In 
this way you will secure a constant suc- 
cession of blooms up to the edge of win- 
ter. Ihave frequently gathered these 
roses from my garden after the first 


snow had fallen. While not as large 
as those of other classes, they are quite 
as rich in color, and sweet, sweet, sweet! 
I know of no other flower with a fra- 
grance quite equal to that of a Tea rose. 
Nothing else among bedding plants will 
give the satisfaction that a bed of these 
plants will afford. You will find them 
invaluable for cutting, for use in the 
house, for personal adornment, and for 
gifts to your friends. One fine rose will 
be more highly prized by the flower- 
lover than a score of ordinary flowers. 
If you have room for but one bed in 
your garden, give that bed up to these 
roses, and you will never regret it. 
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seems to be ending. It is a 
matter of dear regret to many. 

Yet to an heretical later generation 
there are at least partial compensations. 

The chief power of the stock company 
must have been an esprit de corps in 
which the audience had a good share. 
Thus the venerable Boston Museum 
managed to get and keep a clientiéle, a 
large element of which was exclusive. 
These good people who never would 
have risked their respectability in 
a “theatre!” flocked to the playhouse 
called a museum, and became rather a 
congregation than an audience. Daly’s 
Theatre has also had its exclusive body 
of retainers, though they are more ca- 
tholic, and went unmasked to what they 
knew was a theatre. 

In the old régime all plays that were 
accepted were fitted to the 
same stock company, the 
stars rather than the com- 
panies being itinerant. 

Now-a-days the actors are 
chosen, theoretically at least, 
for their known or supposed 
superiority in one line of 
character and taken along 
with the star. The old way 
compelled the actor to be 
versatile in effort; the new 
method conduces to special- 
ized art. While the new 
style is all too likely to spoil 
the actor by putting him in 
a rut and keeping him there, 
the old fashion must surely 
have spoiled many a réle by 
thrusting it on some actor 
whose elasticity was 
stretched beyond all ease. 
The restless modern audi- 
ence frets at the recurrence 
of the same actor in the 
same type of characters. The 
decay of the old régime must 
have been largely due to the 
impatience of the audience 
seeing the same actor al- 
ways a little bit misfitted. 


T° day of the old stock company 


But then no actor ever was perfect- 
ly fitted to more than two or three 
roles. At any rate, whether evolution 
shall supplant the stock company com- 
pletely, or restore it to its old glory, 
it is enshrined in the dearest niches of 
stage-history, and was altogether a thing 
of glory. The more fondly then does 
the wretch, fallen on the evil of these 
later days, cherish the few survivors of 
Vancien régime. 

A theatre, like a person, should have 
an individuality. No play house in this 
country has won and kept so distinct- 
ive a personality, surely, as Daly’s. Its 
personality has been that of its man- 
ager, a rare thing for this end of the 
century. But Mr. Daly is not the typi- 
cal impresario. He is more than a 
speculator in dramatics. He is a man 


of culture, and prepared himself for his 
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Miss Rehan's Latest Portrait. 
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position by a training as dramatic critic, 
adapter of foreign dramas, and play- 
wright. He has theories and principles, 
and has made his theatre a place where 
carefully chosen plays are presented in a 
thoughtful and tasteful way, and gen- 
erally with a display of the highest stage- 
art in accessories of scenery and cos- 
tume. Not every production has been 
a success by any means; some have 
failed that deserved failure, and others 
have succeeded without deserving suc- 
cess; but that is inevitable in all human 
enterprise. Many of Mr. Daly’s theories 
and practices are open to serious de- 
bate ; but that is another truism of gen- 
eral application. 

The notable thing, and the commend- 
able thing; is that Mr. Daly has had 
definite ideas and ideals, and has had 
reasons for what he has done, and has 
done much of highest value to the na- 


tional theatre. The country would be 
poor without his playhouse, and his 
playhouse has a large and a vital part 
in the stage history of the country. It 
has furthermore 
been not mere- 
ly a theatre, but, 
like the old 
stock compan- 
ies, a school of 
the actor’s art. 
A list of the 
players that 
have appeared 
under Mr. Daly’s 
auspices would 
include such 
famous people 
as these, many 
of whom are in- 
debted to him 
for most of their 
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Miss Rehan 


dramatic schooling: Kate Bateman, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, E. L. Davenport, 
Bijou Heron, Sarah Jewett, George 
Holland, Agnes Ethel, W. P. Davidge, 
Clara Morris, Fanny Davenport, Charles 
Fisher, Madame Janauschek, Mrs. John 
Wood, Stuart Robson, Emily Rigl, Ed- 
win Booth, Louis James, Adelaide Neil- 
son, Joseph Jefferson, the elder Soth- 
ern, Virginia Dreher, John Drew, 
Creston Clarke, William Gilbert, Charles 
Leclerq, Tyrone Power, Charles Cogh- 
lan, W. J. Le Moyne, Henry E. Dixey, 
Charles Wheatleigh, Lloyd d’Aubigné, 
Catherine Lewis, Effie Shannon, Isabel 
Irving, Digby Bell, Adelaide Prince, 
Frederick Bond, J. J. Holland, Arthur 
Bourchier, James Hackett, and many 
others, as well as the excellent troupe 
now upholding the traditions of the 
past. Among this contemporary com- 
pany it seems that the dead James Lewis 
is still a member ; or was, only yester- 
day. 

In Miss Ada Rehan, the chief of the 
present company, Mr. Daly has devel- 








as Rosalind. 


oped not only one of the greatest liv- 
ing actresses, but one of the best of all 
players of certain parts. These range 
widely from Shakespeare, through Sher- 
idan, to plays of the most positive 
modernity. As her theatre is devoted 
to comedy, she has not turned her abil- 
ities into tragedy. But she has played 
almost every conceivable sort of com- 
edy, from the 
broadest bur- 
lesque, like 
her rendition 
of the song 
“Miss Jen- 
ny O’Jones,” 
through pan- 
tomime, musi- 
cal and domes- 
tic comedies, 
like “ Dollars 
and Sense,” 
and dashing 
réles like 
Katherine, 
Beatrice and 








Mr. Richman. 
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Miss Mcintosh in ‘‘ The Geisha." 


Lady Gay Spanker, to the subtle humor 
of “ Twelfth Night,” and “As You Like 
It.” 

Miss Rehan is as much of a feast for 
the eyes as for the mind. Her beauty 
is of the heroic type, sumptuous. The 
portrait of her, by Sargent, lacks char- 
acteristically the detail of close facial 
likeness. But 
it so faithfully 
presents her 
magnificent 
shoulders, 
royal carriage, 
and general 
spirit as to be 
one of the no- 
blest portraits 
ever painted. 

It is eigh- 
teen busy 
years ago 
Mr. Gresham. since Miss Re- 








han made her first entrance on Daly’s 
stage, but she is still gloriously statu- 
esque, and wears Viola’s or Rosalind’s 
doublet and hose with superb grace. 
Miss Rehan’s vivacity is gloriously hale 
and hearty. Her manner is all her own— 
too much her own at times, for the high 
pointing of the chin and the too audible 
inspiration—of breath, that is; and cer- 
tain too broad peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation (like certain German actors, she 
is prone to umlaut her vowels), and acer- 
tain sarcastic way of drawing out an ““O— 
oh!” and a certain manner of looking out 
of the tail of the eye; these ways and 
means are grown a trifle too familiar to 
us that see her in all her plays as fast as 
they are put on. But, perhaps, the fault 
is ours for being ubiquitous at her im- 
personations, and being unreasonable 
enough to demand a complete change of 
personality with every change of cos- 
tume ; for no actor, no human being, can 





Miss Rehan as Lady Teazle 
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be a veritable Proteus, and every famous 
player has been found out for a repeater 
of himself after a certain period in the 
public favor. Then, too, it is, if I niay 
so phrase it, far more impossible for a 
woman, than fora man, to alter the stage 
presence, lacking, as she does, the aid 
of false beards, and many other latitudes 
of make-up open to masculine disguise. 

It is only truth to say that a number 
of Miss Rehan’s impersonations have 
gone into the proud archives of stage- 
history. They are impersonations, too, 
of réles of the highest quality, made diffi- 
cult and glorious first by the genius of 
their authors, and more so by the genius 
of the great play-actresses that have ma- 
terialized them ; such tradition-haunted 
roles as Rosalind, Viola, Katherine, Bea- 
trice, Lady Teazle, Julia, Lady Gay 
Spanker. 

The infectiousness and sincerity of 
Miss Rehan’s good-humor are so com- 
plete, that even to her shows of grief she 
is likely to add a touch of self-satirizing 
burlesque. But she can be as sincere in 
her sorrow as in her mirth or anger. 
Her Beatrice typifies her powers. When 
she is moved to compassion for Benedick 
by the fables of his love-lorn sufferings 


Miss Haswell. 
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Mrs. Gilbert. 


on her account, her pity does not dis- 
place her bantering spirit for a moment. 
She stays Beatrice perfectly till Hero 
sinks beneath the brutal malignment of 
her lover. Then, after a little while of 
helpless weeping, she turns for the 
nonce into a very tigress of fury, and 
when Benedick offers his services, fairly 
screams ‘ Kill Claudio!” and shows viv- 
idly enough her perfect willingness to 
“eat his heart in the market-place.” 
This scene, in which Miss Rehan’s heroic 
stature and power saved her from the 
look of over-acting, revealed a bit of 
tragic genius I had not suspected in her. 
Taken with the superlative fascination 
of her bantering tilts with Benedick, I 
cannot imagine a finer personation of 
Beatrice within the range of possibility. 

In the réle, somewhat akin, of Kath- 
erine, she finds similar opportunity for 
the display of her heroic abilities. She 
is the “Shrew,” and no mistake ; and 
she storms like a beautiful Tisiphone, 
till one only wonders that Petruchio 
ever got the whip-hand of her. And 
yet when she is tamed she graduates 
her yielding so gently that one sees 
how mere a bully she was and how 
loveable withal. 
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Miss Rehan as Julia. 


Her Viola is engaging and consistent, 
and though the pathos of the conceal- 
ment that preyed on the damask was 
hardly given sufficient part, she seemed, 
as always, to be a magnanimous soul 
to whom sorrow is after all only a de- 
tail, worth only a moment’s seriousness 
—an ideal spirit fora comedienne. The 
same atmosphere of irresistible opti- 
mism pervaded her splendid Rosalind. 

Her Lady Teazle could hardly be sur- 
passed. She gave it all her beauty, her 
restless impetuosity, her magnetic vi- 
vacity. The reckless extravagance and 
the honesty at heart in this exotic at the 
“School for Scandal” were all empha- 
sized beyond eavil. 

Lady Gay Spanker was the same tom- 
boy-mischievous Lady Teazle in her 
proper country freedom, ready for any 
practical joke on “London Assurance,” 
pooh-poohing the despair of the young 


couple she takes under her wing, and 
managing her weak little husband with 
a loving despotism that was delicious. 
Her delivery of the rhapsody on the 
delights of the hunt made open fields 
of the theatre, 
set the audi- 
ence to breath- 
ing fast and 
put herself in 
the saddle. 
The horse she 
sat so well was 
no other than 
Pegasus. 
Of the other 
members of 
the company 
there is not 
room for much 
speech. They 
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Miss Rehan as Katherine. 


uniformity of excellence, and a delight- 
ful homogeneity in polish and presence. 

Venerable Mrs. Gilbert is possibly 
the most tenderly loved actress in New 
York. The town cannot be too grate- 
ful for the irresistible magnetism that 
has always invested even the slenderest 
roles with the utmost charm, If Mrs. 
Gilbert is playing a malicious old gos- 
sip, her audience acknowledges her 
theoretical and temporary hatefulness 
with proper respect for her art and the 
dramatist’s wishes, but stubbornly re- 
fuses to leave off its personal devotion 
to her for a moment. The feeblest 
lines bring a laugh when she delivers 
them, and her presence on the stage is 
noisy Her 
saltatorial powers are unimpaired, and 
courtesy is a perennial delight 
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not fill it out would go without saying. 
No substitute could. 

A particularly robust comedian is 
George Clarke, Esq. He has a bluff, 
hearty, out- 
door way that 
makes him very 
convincing in 
such a role as 
Petruchio. 

Mr. Herbert 
Gresham has 
in his time 
played many 
parts, all of 
them carefully 
and happily, 
though they 
range from 
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The best and fullest definition I 
could give of the word “ winsome,” is 
Miss Percy Haswell. Her ways and her 
voice are as sweet and honeyed as could 
be without excess. Her stage-presence 
is fairly redolent of gracious kindliness. 

Miss Nancy- McIntosh has been re- 
cruited into the stock company from 
the organizatiomr 
gathered together 
by Mr. Daly to 
play operetta al- 
ternately with the 
dramatic troupe 
clustered about 
Miss Rehan. Her 
first performance 
was Hero,in which 
she displayed un- 
usual dramatic re- 
sources. 

Of the others, I 
should pick out 
Miss Grace Rut- 
ter for especial en- 
couragement, after 
seeing her play a 
very small part in 
“London Assur- 
ance.” She is too 
beautiful and too 
promising to be 
kept in the back- 
ground. Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert is 
possibly the worst 
actor, for a man 
with any stage pos- 
sibilities at all, 
that ever paced 
holes in a green 
carpet. The fran- 
tic and angular 
way he executes 
his countless 
“erosses” is a cross to the auditor. It 
suggests a iong training in running 
bases, the footlights being the home- 
plate to which he is always hurrying. 

Edwin Stevens, Esq., has done some 
good work both in comic opera and in 
the comedy company. He has, how 
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ever, settled upon certain mannerisms 
as infallibly amusing. A variation on 
his overworked springy walk at least, 
would be acceptable. 

Lloyd d’Aubigné, Esq., graduated 
from Mr. Daly’s training into grand 
opera. His place has been taken by Mr. 
Neal McCay, who has a light tenor voice 
remarkably well 
managed. The 
least ballad be- 
comes at his hands 
a dramatic mo- 
ment. Mr. Daly 
ought, however, to 
take him in hand 
for coaching. He 
has an easy and a 
graceful presence, 
but needs limber- 
ing. 

The best substi- 
tute Mr. Daly has 
been able to find 
for John Drew is 
Mr. Charles Rich- 
man, who won ev- 
erybody by his act- 
ing in “Countess 
Gucki.” Such a 
spontaneous and 
infectious laugh as 
his, could hardly 
be imagined on the 
stage. He is mag- 
netic, too, to an 
unusual degree, 
and while he was 
rather a light- 
weight as Miss Re. 
han’s Beatrice’s 
Benedick, he car- 
ried off many parts 
of that réle with 
consummate real- 
If he will only fight shy of falling 


By John S, Sargent 


ity. 
into mannerisms and taking public favor 
for granted, and work ceaselessly to re- 
new his right to it, he ought to become 
a very great comedian, and an honor to 
the the atre with which it has long been 
a coveted honor to be associated 
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position by a training as dramatic critic, 
adapter of foreign dramas, and play- 
wright. He has theories and principles, 
and has made his theatre a place where 
carefully chosen plays are presented in a 
thoughtful and tasteful way, and gen- 
erally with a display of the highest stage- 
art in accessories of scenery and cos- 
tume. Not every production has been 
a success by any means; some have 
failed that deserved failure, and others 
have succeeded without deserving suc- 
cess ; but that is inevitable in all human 
enterprise. Many of Mr. Daly’s theories 
and practices are open to serious de- 
bate ; but that is another truism of gen- 
eral application. 

The notable thing, and the commend- 
able thing, is that Mr. Daly has had 
definite ideas and ideals, and has had 
reasons for what he has done, and has 
done much of highest value to the na- 


tional theatre. The country would be 
poor without his playhouse, and his 
playhouse has a large and a vital part 
in the stage history of the country. It 
has furthermore 
been not mere- 
ly a theatre, but, 
like the old 
stock compan- 
ies, a school of 
the actor’s art. 
A list of the 
players that 
have appeared 
under Mr. Daly’s 
auspices would 
include such 
famous people 
as these, many 
of whom are in- 
debted to him 
for most of their 
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dramatic schooling: Kate Bateman, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, E. L. Davenport, 
Bijou Heron, Sarah Jewett, George 
Holland, Agnes Ethel, W. P. Davidge, 
Clara Morris, Fanny Davenport, Charles 
Fisher, Madame Janauschek, Mrs. John 
Wood, Stuart Robson, Emily Rigl, Ed- 
win Booth, Louis James, Adelaide Neil- 
son, Joseph Jefferson, the elder Soth- 
ern, Virginia Dreher, John Drew, 
Creston Clarke, William Gilbert, Charles 
Leclerq, Tyrone Power, Charles Cogh- 
lan, W. J. Le Moyne, Henry E. Dixey, 
Charles Wheatleigh, Lloyd d’Aubigné, 
Catherine Lewis, Effie Shannon, Isabel 
Irving, Digby Bell, Adelaide Prince, 
Frederick Bond, J. J. Holland, Arthur 
Bourchier, James Hackett, and many 
others, as well as the excellent troupe 
now upholding the traditions of the 
past. Among this contemporary com- 
pany it seems that the dead James Lewis 
is still a member; or was, only yester- 
day. 

In Miss Ada Rehan, the chief of the 
present company, Mr. Daly has devel- 


oped not only one of the greatest liv- 
ing actresses, but one of the best of all 
players of certain parts. These range 
widely from Shakespeare, through Sher- 
idan, to plays of the most positive 
modernity. As her theatre is devoted 
to comedy, she has not turned her abil- 
ities into tragedy. But she has played 
almost every conceivable sort of com- 
edy, from the 
broadest bur- 
lesque, like 
her rendition 
of the song 
“Miss Jen- 
ny O’Jones,” 
through pan- 
tomime, musi- 
cal and domes- 
tic comedies, 
like “ Dollars 
and Sense,” 
and dashing 
roles like 
Katherine, 
Beatrice and 
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Lady Gay Spanker, to the subtle humor 
of “ Twelfth Night,” and “As You Like 
Lh 

Miss Rehan is as much of a feast for 
the eyes as for the mind. Her beauty 
is of the heroic type, sumptuous. The 
portrait of her, by Sargent, laeks char- 
acteristically the detail of close facial 
likeness. But 
it so faithfully 
presents her 
magnificent 
shoulders, 
royal carriage, 
and general 
spirit as to be 
one of the no- 
blest portraits 
ever painted. 

It is eigh- 
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years ago 


since Miss Re- 
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han made her first entrance on Daly’s 
stage, but she is still gloriously statu- 
esque, and wears Viola’s or Rosalind’s 
doublet and hose with superb grace. 
Miss Rebhan’s vivacity is gloriously hale 
and hearty. Hermanner is all her own— 
too much her own at times, for the high 
pointing of the chin and the too audible 
inspiration—of breath, that is; and cer- 
tain too broad peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation (like certain German actors, she 
is prone to wmlaut her vowels), and acer- 
tain sarcastic way of drawing out an “‘O— 
oh!” and a certain manner of looking out 
of the tail of the eye; these ways and 
means are grown a trifle too familiar to 
us that see her in all her plays as fast as 
they are put on. But, perhaps, the fault 
is ours for being ubiquitous at her im- 
personations, and being unreasonable 
enough to demand a complete change of 
personality with every change of cos- 
tume ; for no actor, no human being, can 
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be a veritable Proteus, and every famous 
player has been found out for a repeater 
of himself after a certain period in the 
public favor. Then, too, it is, if I may 
so phrase it, far more impossible for a 
woman, than fora man, to alter the stage 
presence, lacking, as she does, the aid 
of false beards, and many other latitudes 
of make-up open to masculine disguise. 

It is only truth to say that a number 
of Miss Rehan’s impersonations have 
gone into the proud archives of stage- 
history. They are impersonations, too, 
of réles of the highest quality, made diffi- 
cult and glorious first by the genius of 
their authors, and more so by the genius 
of the great play-actresses that have ma- 
terialized them ; such tradition-haunted 
roles as Rosalind, Viola, Katherine, Bea- 
trice, Lady Teazle, Julia, Lady Gay 
Spanker. 

The infectiousness and sincerity of 
Miss Rehan’s good-humor are so com- 
plete, that even to her shows of grief she 
is likely to add a touch of self-satirizing 
burlesque. But she can be as sincere in 
her sorrow as in her mirth or anger. 
Her Beatrice typifies her powers. When 
she is moved to compassion for Benedick 
by the fables of his love-lorn sufferings 





Miss Haswell. 





Mrs. Gilbert. 


on her account, her pity does not dis- 
place her bantering spirit for a moment. 
She stays Beatrice perfectly till Hero 
sinks beneath the brutal malignment of 
her lover. Then, after a little while of 
helpless weeping, she turns for the 
nonce into a very tigress of fury, and 
when Benedick offers his services, fairly 
screams “ Kill Claudio!” and shows viv- 
idly enough her perfect willingness to 
“eat his heart in the market-place.” 
This scene, in which Miss Rehan’s heroic 
stature and power saved her from the 
look of over-acting, revealed a bit of 
tragic genius I had not suspected in her. 
Taken with the superlative fascination 
of her bantering tilts with Benedick, I 
cannot imagine a finer personation of 
Beatrice within the range of possibility. 

In the réle, somewhat akin, of Kath- 
erine, she finds similar opportunity for 
the display of her heroic abilities. She 
is the ‘‘ Shrew,” and no mistake; and 
she storms like a beautiful Tisiphone, 
till one only wonders that Petruchio 
ever got the whip-hand of her. And 
yet when she is tamed she graduates 
her yielding so gently that one sees 
how mere a bully she was and how 
loveable withal. 
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Miss Rehan as Julia, 


Her Viola is engaging and consistent, 
and though the pathos of the conceal- 
ment that preyed on the damask was 
hardly given sufficient part, she seemed, 
as always, to be a magnanimous soul 
to whom sorrow is after all only a de- 
tail, worth only a moment’s seriousness 
—an ideal spirit for a comedienne. The 
same atmosphere of irresistible opti- 
mism pervaded her splendid Rosalind. 

Her Lady Teazle could hardly be sur- 
passed. She gave it all her beauty, her 
restless impetuosity, her magnetic vi- 
vacity. The reckless extravagance and 
the honesty at heart in this exotic at the 
“School for Scandal” were all empha- 
sized beyond cavil. 

Lady Gay Spanker was the same tom- 
boy-mischievous Lady Teazle in her 
proper country freedom, ready for any 
practical joke on “London Assurance,” 
pooh-poohing the despair of the young 


couple she takes under her wing, and 
managing her weak little husband with 
a loving despotism that was delicious. 

Her delivery of the rhapsody on the 
delights of the hunt made open fields 
of the theatre, 
set the audi- 
ence to breath- 
ing fast and 
put herself in 
the saddle. 
The horse she 
sat so well was 
no other than 
Pegasus. 

Of the other 
members of 
the company 
there is not 
room for much 
speech. They 
have a rare 
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Miss Rehan as Katherine. 


uniformity of excellence, and a delight- 
ful homogeneity in polish and presence. 

Venerable Mrs. Gilbert is possibly 
the most tenderly loved actress in New 
York. The town cannot be too grate- 
ful for the irresistible magnetism that 
has always invested even the slenderest 
roles with the utmost charm, If Mrs. 
Gilbert is playing a malicious old gos- 
sip, her audience acknowledges her 
theoretical and temporary hatefulness 
with proper respect for her art and the 
dramatist’s wishes, but stubbornly re- 
fuses to leave off its personal devotion 
to her for a moment. The feeblest 
lines bring a laugh when she delivers 
them, and her presence on the stage is 
one more or less noisy ovation. Her 
saltatorial powers are unimpaired, and 
her courtesy is a perennial delight. 

Mr. Edwin Varrey is a veteran upon 
whom has fallen the mantle let fall by 
the dead James Louis. That he does 








not fill it out would go without saying. 
No substitute could. 

A particularly robust comedian is 
George Clarke, Esq. He has a bluff, 
hearty, out- 
door way that 
makes him very 
convincing in 
such a role as 
Petruchio. 

Mr. Herbert 
Gresham has 
in his time 
played many 
parts, all of 
them carefully 
and happily, 
though they 
‘ange from 
Aguecheek to 
a remarkably 
loathsome 
Meddle. 



































The best and fullest definition I 
could give of the word “ winsome,” is 
Miss Percy Haswell. Her ways and her 
voice are as sweet and honeyed as could 
be without excess. Her stage-presence 
is fairly redolent of gracious kindliness. 

Miss Nancy McIntosh has been re- 
cruited into the stock company from 
the organization 
gathered together 
by Mr. Daly to 
play operetta al- 
ternately with the 
dramatic troupe 
clustered about 
Miss Rehan. Her 
first performance 
was Hero,in which 
she displayed un- 
usual dramatic re- 
sources. 

Of the others, I 
should pick out 
Miss Grace Rut- 
ter for especial en- 
couragement, after 
seeing her play a 
very small part in 
“London Assur- 
ance.” She is too 
beautiful and too 
promising to be 
kept in the back- 
ground. Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert is 
possibly the worst 
actor, for a man 
with any stage pos- 
sibilities at all, 
that ever paced 
holes in a green 
carpet. The fran- 
tic and angular 
way he executes 
his countless 
“crosses” is a cross to the auditor. 


It 


suggests a long training in running 
bases, the footlights being the home- 
plate to which he is always hurrying. 
Edwin Stevens, Esq., has done some 
good work both in comic opera and in 
the comedy company. 


He has, how- 
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—By John S, Sargent. 
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ever, settled upon certain mannerisms 
as infallibly amusing. A variation on 
his overworked springy walk at least, 
would be acceptable. 

Lloyd d’Aubigné, Esq., graduated 
from Mr. Daly’s training into grand 
opera, His place has been taken by Mr. 
Neal McCay, who has a light tenor voice 
remarkably well 
managed. The 
least ballad be- 
comes at his hands 
a dramatic mo- 
ment. Mr. Daly 
ought, however, to 
take him in hand 
for coaching. He 
has an easy and a 
graceful presence, 
but needs limber- 
ing. 

The best substi- 
tute Mr. Daly has 
been able to find 
for John Drew is 
Mr. Charles Rich- 
man, who won ev- 
ery body by his act- 
ing in “ Countess 
Gucki.” Such a 
spontaneous and 
infectious laugh as 
his, could hardly 
be imagined on the 
stage. He is mag- 
netic, too, to an 
unusual degree, 
and while he was 
rather a light- 
weight as Miss Re. 
han’s Beatrice’s 
Benedick, he car- 
ried off many parts 
of that rédle with 
consummate real- 
ity. If he will only fight shy of falling 
into mannerisms and taking public favor 
for granted, and work ceaselessly to re- 
new his right to it, he ought to become 
a very great comedian, and an honor to 
the theatre with which it has long been 
a coveted honor to be associated. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REED-ORGAN 
By Rupert Hughes 


HE supremacy of the United 
z States in piano - building is re- 

peated in the case of its rival in 
popular favor, the reed-organ. 

Like this nation of ours, the reed-or- 
gan is comparatively a new-comer. It 
is indeed much less than a century old. 
Its principle is the vibration of a free 
reed—* free” as opposed to the reed of 
a pipeorgan. This principle, like many 
other dear discoveries of our times, has 
proved to be an ancient possession of the 
Chinese. It was brought into our civ- 
ilization, however, by the inventions of 
Debain, a Frenchman. From him came 
the Harmonium, which the French, es- 
pecially the house of Alexandre, have 
carried to an industry of great impor- 
tance. 

The English tried a similar instru- 
ment which they called a Seraphine, but 
it was cheaper musically and dearer pe- 


cuniarily than the Harmonium, and was 
never much of a success. They have 
ended with buying most of their reed- 
organs either in France or in America, 
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or with buying the various parts abroad 
and putting them together at home. 

So distinct is the work done in this 
country that it is everywhere given the 
special title, “American Organ.” *Un- 
der this name it has gone around the 
globe, and is sighing for more planets. 
If the people on Mars can be reached, 
missionaries must, of course, be sent. 
As no new mission seems complete with- 
out its reed-organ, it is safe to say that 
Yankee ingenuity will get one there 
somehow. 

The prevalence of the name American 
Organ is evidenced by the fact that so 
distinguished a British organist as Dr. 
Stainer has written a “Tutor for the 
American Organ.” 

The radical difference between the 
foreign world and America is, in the or- 
gan as in many other things, the wind. 
Instead of pushing the wind through 
the reeds, the American organ pulls it 
through. The exhaust principle was 
discovered in 1835 by an employe of 
the Alexandres. Alexandre tried it and 
discarded it after four or five experi- 
ments. The employe, however, 
brought his idea to this country, where 
it was taken up by American craftsmen 
at once and developed into the old 
Melodeon. So successful was the Amer- 
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Organ Built for Pope Leo Xill. 


By courtesy of The olian Company. 
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Gotnic Chapel Organ. 


By courtesy of Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, 


ican treatment of the principle that in 
1874 the Alexandres took it up again 
with some variations. 

The Paris Exposition of 1867 startled 
Europe with the high progress the 
United States had made both in the 
piano and organ. Progress has not 
paused since, and the chief medals of the 
world’s greatest expositions have been 
taken by instruments of 
American manufacture at 
Paris, Vienna, Milan, Am- 
sterdam, London, Santiago, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 

The advantages of the 
American plan of drawing 
the wind downward through 
the reeds are the softening 
of the tone and the in- 
creased ease of pumping, 
an important matter to the 
performer, especially to a 
woman. Music labored out 
by such heavy bicycling as 
the old bellows required 
may have soothed the say- 
age breast, but it wore out 
the civilized leg. 

Benighted inhabitants of 
effete Europe maintain that 
it is impossible for the 
American organ to gradu- 
ate the volume of wind so 
soulfully as their own Har- 
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moniums. But their tone is likely to 
be spasmodic rather than impassioned. 
Objection is partially overcome by our 
improved knee-swells, which can express 
crescendos and diminuendos, and all the 
innuendoes with much delicacy. 

The curving and twisting of the reeds 
is most important, and altogether an 
American idea. The reeds of our or- 
gans are also smallerand have more room 
than those of foreign make. The result 

















is a fine softening and mellowing of the 
reedy twang. 

The tremulous effect called Vox Hu- 
mana can put tears galore into the 
tone. It is likely to be overworked by 
the beginner, and is most unroman- 
tically made by the revolution of a fan. 

The enormous popularity of the reed- 
organ is chiefly due to its cheapness and 
smallness, both qualities commending 
it to those whose purses and houses are 
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too small for the luxury of even the 
cheapest sort of piano, and who are yet 
not fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils, 

The development of our vast West, 
with its natural result, an unprece- 
dented increase in the number of 
churches, accounts for much of the de- 
mand for reed-organs. It is estimated 
that over 80,000 are made yearly in this 
country by some two hundred and fifty 
makers. 

To the average man custom is creed, 
and since the pipe-organ has been the 
ecclesiastical instrument for so long, 
the use of a piano or a guitar in wor- 
ship would seem to bea sacrilege. The 
reed-organ reproduces the general effect 
of the pipe-organ very closely in its 
small scale. It has accordingly com- 
mended itself as the one possible music 
for the mission or the small church too 
poor to install a pipe-organ. 

The enlargement of the powers and 
resources of the reed-organ has been 
great in recent years, and it approaches 
nearer and nearer to the point of com- 
plete satisfaction as a substitute for the 
pipe-organ. Its convenience is indis- 
putable. 

To churches and people that are not 
wealthy the reed-organ has been a god- 
send. It has been and continues to be 
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Seven-octave Piano-style Organ. 
By courtesy of H. Lehr & Co, 


a vitally important factor in the musical 
education of the people in general. 
While it lacks the brilliance and range 
of the piano, it can insinuate orchestral 
colors and effects that baffle a Pader- 
ewski. It can sustain and swell a tone 
like the violin or the voice, a power that 
the piano has never had; but which it 
must get before it can claim perfection. 

The chief fault with the reed-organ is 
its monotonous windiness and its reedi- 
ness, and certain faults of touch. It is 
especially cursed with the neglect of the 
more advanced musicians. The best 
soloists do not use it for recitals, the 
best composers have written nothing for 
it. 

The low estate of the reed-organ 
among more pretentious musicians is 
an injustice to an instrument of many 
delightful qualities, an instrument fer- 
tile in effects. In spite of this neglect 
the development has gone irresistibly 
on until it is now able to force itself on 
the attention of musicians. 


right to a serious consideration. 

Two of the most important develop- 
ments of the reed-organ have made it a 
close rival, in many ways @ superior, of 
the much costlier and more cumber- 
some pipe-organs of the smaller sizes. 
One of these has returned to the 
European idea of forcing the air through 
the reeds instead of exhausting it. 
Then, after the tone has been produced 
by the reed, it is confined to a chamber 
or cell of a size and shape suited to the 
quality and pitch of the tone it is de- 


The best. 
of them are rapidly acknowledging its. 
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sired to produce. 
constructed on the same lines as those 
which are used in the Harmoniums 
built in Europe, but which have not 
been able to hold their own with the 
cabinet organs of this country, owing to 
their much greater expense. The en- 
largement of the reeds, and the pipe- 
like quality of tone, has given this style 
much favor in spite of increased cost. 

The second of these principal organs 
is a direct development of the powers 
of the reed-organ, so refined and elab- 
orated as to give surprisingly pure and 
powerful tones. 

The styles of the reed-organ are 
legion. In size they begin with the 
tiny instrument that can be folded up 
into a box no larger than an ordinary 
trunk, and weighing no more; very 
convenient cannibal-bait for mission- 
aries. Hence they grow to magnificent 
proportions, rivalling the smaller pipe- 
organs. They range widely in price 
also: from fifty dollars they soar far 
past a thousand. 
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The exterior architecture of the organ 
is various, too. It has been sinned 
against pitilessly in this respect. In- 
deed, the worst thing about the worst 
cabinet-organ is usually the cabinet. 
The organ has been the blessed min- 
istrant of music to the poor, and can 
never be too highly esteemed for this. 
But it has had to suffer for the low 
artistic standards natural to those that 
cannot afford the time or the money 
for the meditation and possession of the 
best art-achievements. 

The worst of it is, that the very peo- 
ple that can least afford to have their 
surroundings elaborate, insist upon hav- 
ing them most elaborate. Instead of 
resting content with a graceful and 
unified simplicity, along with elegance 
and taste, the average householder 
rushes headlong into elaborate designs 
that do not hang together, but ought 
to hang their designer; designs of 
hideous meaninglessness, discord and 
frippery. Proud of his (or her) display 
of affluent gorgeousness (s)he has only 
given evidence of ostentatious igno- 
rance of the first principles of good taste. 
Almost no article of household furni- 
ture has suffered more from this blatant 
crudity than the organ. A hash of cab- 
inet work is pasted together, sawn 
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seven ways for Sunday and scrolled, 
fluted, bracketed, and fretted six ways 
for all the rest of the week. To this 
poisonous concoction add Brussels car- 
pet and mirrors to suit the taste, or 
‘rather the lack of it. Such an instru- 
ment is to the light of day what an ill- 
tuned AXolian harp is to the wind: it 
needs no further incentive, but speaks 
on unaided. One does not have to press 
the keys to get a noise. 

The typical organ-case is a distinct 
horror. There is an infinite variety in 
a uniformity of perversion. It used to 
be practically impossible to get a de- 
cent case around a reed-organ. The 


development of the people of these 
United States, and the development of 
the reed-organ, however, are having 
their fruit in a decided tendency 
toward meaning and simplicity in cab- 
inet work. Circumstances alter organ 
cases as well as others. 

It is true that no manufacturer would 
dare to manufacture artistic cases only, 
for he would sacrifice a great part of 
his custom. But he used to manufact- 
ure inartistic cases only. The current 
is evidently tending the right way; 
though the millenium is not yet too 
close for comfort. 

A survival of the old and obsolete 
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idea that the organ was a proof of pov- 
erty or low musical caste, is seen in the 
effort to conceal its identity under the 
cloak of such an aristocrat as the piano- 
forte. The result of this fallacy has 
been one or two benefits; the conven- 
tional horror of cabinet work has given 
place to the simpler lines of the piano ; 
and the range has been extended from 
five octaves to seven to aid in the de- 
ception. In attempting to disguise the 
reed-organ in the habiliments of the 
piano, considerable ingenuity has been 
shown. While some have preferred to 
keep the typical draw-stops and be sat- 
isfied with a mere change of case, others 
have substituted inconspicuous push- 
buttons. Still more radical is the com- 
plete hiding of the stops in a mechan- 
ism that manipulates them through the 
different positions of the knee-swells. 
It is possible thus to alter the quality 
of tone without discontinuing the music 
even momentarily. The bellows are 
pumped either in the usual way, or by 
means of small piano-like pedals with 
an enforced action. The larger cabinet 
gives a new value also to the tone. 

While it is questionable both in ethics 
and in esthetics to practise deception, 
the use of false pipes in reed-organs has 
met with much favor. They are par- 
tially justified by the cousinship of the 
reed with the pipe-organ; and they 
certainly lend themselves to beautiful 
uses. They are the confusion of those 
that refuse to credit the reed with any 
approach to the pipe-organ, and often 
win deserved praise by deceiving the 
eye before they tempt the ear. 

In selecting the case of a reed-organ 
the same general principles that dictate 
the choice of a piano or any furniture, 
should rule: the case should conform 
to the general idea of the room it is to 
occupy, and it should conform within 
itself to some one period and principle. 
Only a trained artist can select an elab- 
orate design without ridiculous blun- 
ders. The safer way for the layman to 
err is toward simplicity. 

A remarkable and noble development 
of the reed-organ is its use in instru- 
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ments that require the interpretative 
aid of the’performer, and are yet so 
nearly automatic as to be played with- 
out manual dexterity. Many a genu- 
inely musical soul has been kept in- 
gloriously mute all his life because he 
lacked the chance or the courage to de- 
vote years to mastery of the mechani- 
cal means of expression: to the long 
training of the stubborn fingers till 
music loses half its influence and all its 
freshness ; to the painful training of 
the note-reading faculties by much 
stumbling and discord. This many- 
headed Cerberus before the Elysium of 
music has been put to sleep at last, and 
those that cannot or will not take the 
long way round to musical proficiency, 
van yet enjoy the bliss of bringing it 
out beneath their own fingers, in their 
own way, for their own moods. 

This is more than a lazy man’s de- 
light. It has educative powers of un- 
limited scope, and no praise can be too 
high for those who have developed the 
reed-organ along these lines. Think of 
it! the whole world can make its own 
music. Doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief, can rest and stimulate his soul 
with anything that suits his whim, from 
a bewitching Czibulka waltz to a won- 
derfully complete arrangement from the 
orchestral score of “Parsifal.” The 
journeyman musical critic can rehearse 
himself in the symphony he is to hear. 
The inadept lecturer can illustrate his 
point with the most elaborate perform- 
ances. The singer can accompany him- 
self. The church that cannot afford a 
great organist can yet have its great 
music. Everyone, both large and 
small, can get some profit and some de- 
light, otherwise impossible, out of these 
musical helpmates. They have received 
the highest praises from the highest au- 
thorities ; and no one interested in the 
popular musical welfare can feel any- 
thing but enthusiasm for them. 

The possibilities of the reed-organ are 
by no means exhausted. Improvements 
and developments are coming from all 
directions. America is, as usual, well 
to the fore. 
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EDELWEISS 
By Frederich W. Wendt 


ternoon. We had been steadily 

climbing the mountain since early 
in the morning, but the view that now 
greeted us amply repaid us for the 
hard work. We were standing on a 
narrow strip of rock, overlooking a 
foaming sea of snow-covered moun- 
tains. Below us the cliffs fell perpen- 
dicularly for thousands of feet. 

“This, Messieurs, is Edelweiss Hoh,” 
said our guide; ‘“‘we had better rest 
here an hour before descending.” 

* Look at that strange black cross, 
with an Edelweiss blossom in a little 
glass box!” cried one of our party. 

“ And the Edelweiss plant at its foot,” 
added another, stooping to pick the 
blossom which every Alpine wanderer 
covets. The guide put a heavy hand 
upon his arm. 

“Do not pick the flower, sir. It is 
placed there for a warning.” 

“A warning?” we all exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“T will tell you the story of that 
Edelweiss, Messieurs, and I am certain 
you will keep this plant sacred.” 

And then in a simple, straightforward 
way, our guide told us the following 
story, which I shall try to repeat as 
nearly as I can remember it. 


|" was about two o'clock in the af- 


I 


Many years ago there lived in one 
of the houses you see far below you, a 
young girl, Ah! how beautiful she 
was | 

Not very far from Gretel’s lonely, yet 
cheerful, dwelling stood the home of 
Sarna. No path among the mountains 
was unknown tohim. The bold hunter 
had looked down from every crag that 
towered defiantly over the valley. 
Many feared, many liked, all respected, 
but Gretel had tamed, the rugged, fear- 
less mountaineer. 

About this time there came from an- 
other valley a young fellow, Rudi by 


name. <A pocketful of money, which 
he spent lavishly, soon made him an 
object of curiosity among the villagers. 
He evidently had set his heart upon 
Gretel, for every Sunday he brought 
her some new trinket. She refused at 
first, but soon, flattered by the atten- 
tions of the rich stranger, and the jeal- 
ousy of the other girls, she submitted. 

It was not long before her mind be- 
gan to be troubled. Until now she had 
loved Sarna alone, and when the other 
village lads had brought her flowers at 
the kirmess, she had smiled and given 
half of the blossoms and her hand to 
Sarna. But, now—was it another love 
or only a strange fascination that had 
crept upon her? Sarna had grown less 
cheerful, and there was a pinched look 
about his face. He had learned to hate 
this man Rudi, this stranger who sat 
so often in the home of pretty Gretel. 
So things went on, and the summer 
passed. 

It was a bright morning late in the 
fall. Sarna awoke with the cold per- 
spiration on his brow. He had had a 
dream. He was leading Gretel to the 
altar in the little village church, and as 
they had walked back, down the aisle, 
with beaming faces, a shadowy, yet 
familiar, figure had stepped from be- 
hind a pillar and placed a death-wreath 
upon Gretel’s head over the bridal 
flowers. 

Sarna awoke trembling in every 
limb; even the warm autumn sunshine, 
and the gayly chirping robin, could not 
drive the dreadful picture from his 
mind. He remembered that to-day 
was Gretel’s birthday, and the vision 
seemed more ominous. An hour later 
he stood before his aged mother, dressed 
in his. best Alpine costume. The old 
woman looked up wonderingly. 

“ What ails thee, my boy?” 

“T want thy blessing, mother.” 

“ And for what, Sarna?” 

*‘T will bring thee home a wife, little 
mother, if she will have me.” The big, 
strong man stooped and kissed the 
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gray-haired woman as tenderly as a 
child. She knew well who was his 
choice for wife, for Sarna had never 
looked upon another girl than Gretel. 
As he climbed the rough mountain- 
path the crisp air brought the color 
back to his cheeks, and the dream was 
forgotten. The neat chalet was in sight, 
and there, in the door, stood pretty 
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Should he go on, or return the way he 
came? The presence of Rudi at that 
early hour boded no good to his mis- 
sion. No, he had never yet retreated ; 
his back had never yet been turned on 
danger. Danger? Surely, it was not 
dangerous to face those two men speak- 
ing earnestly and in a low voice behind 
the bushes there. He had not come as 





“| want thy blessing, mother.” 


Gretel, waiting — perhaps for him! 
No, she could not be waiting for him, 
for he had told no one that he was 
coming. The old feeling of jealousy 
seemed to press his heart as in a vice. 
She was waiting—for whom? Sud- 
denly he heard voices. The speakers 
were hidden, but he recognized the 
familiar tones of Gretel’s father and 
of Rudi. Involuntarily he stopped. 


a spy, nor would he leave as one. An 
unseen force seemed to compel him to 
remain. Just then a cloud passed over 
the sun. 

“He is as poor as a church-mouse. 
What can he offer Gretel? Look at the 
way his mother pinches, even now, to 
make both ends meet. For him to 
marry would be to drag away even the 
little she has left.” 
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It was Rudi who had spoken. Who 
was this man, wondered Sarna, of whom 
they talked; was it—. “For him to 
marry would mean to drag away even 
the little she has left.” He had a 
mother ; did she pinch and starve herself 
for him ? 

The cloud passed from the sun, and 
it grew suddenly light about him again. 
The cruel, garish glare seemed to lay 
bare before him at the same moment 
the innermost parts of his own mind. 
For the first time in his life he saw his 
selfishness. For the first time in his 
life he realized that he was poor. And 
he had been about to drag Gretel 
down, too. Gretel, who was his idol! 
Had he ever realized how he loved her 
before this moment? He was poor! 
Ah! that was the reason why Gretel 
preferred Rudi. Fool that he had been 
not to see it before. His eyes had been 
opened, but no thanks to the man who 
had enlightened him. 

Gretel’s father spoke.. “Gretel has a 
marriage dowry laid snugly away in the 
great chest. It would keep both of 
them for many a year. Besides, I am 
not poor; and Gretel will some time 
have all of mine.” 

“ Another reason why he would wish 
to marry her.” 

Did they really believe him base 
enough for that? Marry Gretel for her 
gold! He had never dreamed of money 
when he thought of Gretel ! 

Sarna listened for no more. A dull 
pain had crept over him. What had he 
done to be so cruelly stung by them? 
And then his pride arose. Revenge! 
Revenge on the man who was trying to 
steal his honor after having robbed him 
of Gretel’s love! 

In an instant he had broken through 
the dense foliage hiding the speakers 
from his view, and, panting from sup- 
pressed excitement, stood before Gretel’s 
father and Rudi. 

It would be hard to say which of the 
two men was the more surprised. Rudi 
regained his composure first. 

“A fine eavesdropper we have had,” 
he said, with a look of scorn at Sarna. 

“You lie, scoundrel!” hotly replied 
Sarna. 

Before the old man could prevent it 
Rudi sprang forward and struck Sarna 


a blow in the face. The latter reeled 
and almost fell, so unexpected was the 
assault. A little streak of blood ran 
over his face, for Rudi’s ring had cut 
into the forehead. 

The old man stepped between the 
two. 

‘Wipe the blood from thy face, Sar- 
na; here comes Gretel; she shall de- 
cide,” he said. 

The branches bent and the lovely face 
of the young girl looked through the 
foliage. Her father walked up to her. 

“Daughter,” he said, “thou hast 
come at a most decisive moment; both 
friends, I doubt not, wish to marry 
thee.” 

A blush spread over Gretel’s face ; and 
as she stood there in her charming 
Swiss costume, with the dark green of 
the trees as a background, she looked 
more bewitching than ever. 

“They seem both to have forgotten 
the custom of the Edelweiss,” she said. 
“When a lover comes to the maid his 
wooing will be in vain unless he hold 
an Edelweiss blossom over her head.” 
The pretty face disappeared with a 
roguish smile, and she danced away to 
the chalet, laughing to herself, greatly 
amused at the confusior she had left 
behind her. 

On the porch stood two rose-trees. 
Ever since her childhood Gretel had 
watched over and tended them. They 
were to this mountain-girl friends and 
companions. In pleasure and in sor- 
row she would go to her rose-trees, and 
they would seem to sympathize with her 
and comfort her. As she returned now, 
she looked fondly at them. Would the 
roses tell her which one of the two men 
she really loved? One bud only was 
left on each tree, for it was late in the 
season. The one was small and yellow, 
and the other large and red. She has- 
tily stooped and picked them both. 


II 


For a moment after she had left, the 
men stood facing each other in silence, 
until at last the old man spoke. 

‘‘ You two have heard her answer ; it 
seems that the successful lover must be 
the first to bring the blossom. But it 
is late in the year and the Edelweiss 
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blooms in the spring. But before you 
go, I wish that you two men should 
part in peace. Give him thy hand, 
Sarna.” 

“No,” murmured Sarna, ‘‘my hand 
is not for such as he; but I will give 
him time to seek the Edelweiss, and 
then, to-morrow morning, when he has 
found the flower and received the an- 
swer from Gretel, he shall come to 
the Felsen grotto yonder in the moun- 
tain. I shall be there alone and shall 
expect him there to answer for the in- 
sult and the blow.” 

** And thou, Sarna, will not come with 
the Edelweiss to Gretel?” 

“What need?” answered Sarna, wea- 
rily; “I had my answer this moment. 
Think ye I'll be jilted by the lass? If 
she had loved me, she would not have 
played with me as a cat plays with a 
mouse; she knows my mind.” With 
this he turned and would have left had 
not Rudi said, sneeringly, 

“The Edelweiss is difficult to get at 
this season ; it is far safer not to seek 
it.” 

Sarna turned back. “ Another speech 
that thou shalt answer for. Yes, it is 
dangerous to seek the Edelweiss now, 
for avalanches and storms are frequent 
where they still grow. But it is not fear 
that keeps me. I will prove it; I will 
pick a blossom at the highest peak, and 
throw it at thy feet to-morrow!” With 
that he turned again and strode down 
into the valley. 

Rudi looked after him with a sarcas- 
tic smile. Then he gave his hand to 
the old man. “Iam going to Gretel,” 
he said, “to take her good wishes with 
me.” 

Gretel heard the footsteps and flew 
to the door, both rosebuds in her 
hand. As she saw Rudi coming up to 
the porch, the happy look on her face 
disappeared. Only for an instant ; then 
the roguish smile came back. 

“T have come, Gretel, to see thee 
again before I climb the mountain for 
the Edelweiss.” 

“‘ And I will decorate thee,” she said, 
and pinned the small yellow rosebud to 
his hat. He tried to kiss her, but she 
pushed him back almost rudely and es- 
caped into the house. Rudi waved his 
hat. ‘‘ My love is on the mountain, ho!” 


he sang. Fainter and fainter grew the 
notes, and then they ceased. 

Gretel stood long in the door-way 
when he was gone, but she did not look 
after him as he slowly disappeared down 
the mountain. She held the red rose- 
bud in her hand and waited. At last 
she threw it away angrily, and going 
up into her room sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“The old man had walked in a round- 
about way back to the house. There 
he found Gretel; but he did not notice 
her eyes red from weeping, for his sight 
was dimmed with age. 

“T fear thou hast imperilled two lives, 
daughter, by thy thoughtlessness.” 

“1? Two lives?” 

** Yes, the Edelweiss is hard to reach 
at this season.” 

Gretel came to her father’s side. ‘ It 
was foolish of me, father ; but if they 
do not find it they will return.” 

“They both left, child ; and neither 
will come back without the Edelweiss.” 

Slowly the morning wore away. She 
did not sing as was her wont, and her 
daily task seemed very irksome. At 
last, overcome by her restlessness, she 
threw on her cape and started down the 
mountain. 

She often spent her afternoons in the 
valley helping the women. One would 
never have recognized the wild moun- 
tain-girl in the quiet, sedate woman, 
talking or reading to a poor invalid, 
or watching with wonderful patience a 
child whose mother had been called 
away on some important errand. Gre- 
tel never showed her womanly qualities 
to the village lads ; she was to them the 
wild, gay girl, ready for any frolic, and 
many an old father, who could see no 
deeper than the surface, had shaken 
his head over the roguish twinkle in 
her eye. 

“ Winter is coming, Gretel,” they had 
said to her to-day, “and we shall not see 
as much of thee as in the summer sea- 
son. Thy home is high up the moun- 
tain and isolated from the rest. Hast 
thou agreed upon a signal, for some 
time thou mayst need us up there 
among the snow?” 

Gretel had laughed. 

“You are good friends down here,” 
she said. “I am strong and hearty, but 
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accidents may happen any time. If 
some night you hear a rifle-shot, and 
see a bright blaze of firewood where 
Gretel lives, you will know Gretel needs 
her friends. But heaven forbid a 

“Yes, heaven forbid! But thou hast 
spoken to the men about it ?” 

“ Yes, we have agreed upon the sig- 
nal. Why, you seem as apprehensive 
as if I really should need your aid to- 
night. Now, let me kiss the youngster 
and start for home.” 

The child flung his arms around Gre- 
tel’s neck and would not let her go. 

“He owes his life to thee, Gretel, and 
he loves thee, though he is too young 
to understand.” 

“ Pshaw! the medicine, not I, gave the 
cure.” 

“But it was thou who tramped 
through wind and storm to get it.” 

‘“‘Good-by,” called Gretel, and start- 
ed homeward with a step and skip that 
had made her famous at the dance. 

The woman with the child on her arm 
looked after her. ‘The lad that wins 
her has secured a treasure,” she said. 

Gretel had climbed for some time, and 
then the path passed Sarna’s house. A 
cheerful home, with its vine-covered 
walls and its blinking windows, look- 
ing out from beneath the vines. She 
paused and sat down upon a stone to 
rest a moment. 

“Gretel!” and a little white-haired 
woman appeared at one of the windows. 
‘“‘A glass of fresh milk will strengthen 
thee, child. Come in!” 

A happy thought flashed through 
Gretel’s mind. Perhaps she would see 
Sarna. Then she would ask him why 
he had not come to bid good-by to her 
this morning. Was he angry with her? 
She had treated him brusquely yester- 
day, and when both he and Rudi had 
asked to accompany her to the village, 
she had told Rudi that he might come 
with her, but Sarna she had left with 
her father. Ah, yes; she had shown 
Sarna often, of late, that she was not de- 
pendent upon him, and yet when she had 
been unkind to him he looked at her 
wonderingly, walked off, and never tried 
to let her know how she had hurt him. 
She felt so unworthy beside this man, 
that she promised herself to mend her 
manner toward him. To Rudi she was 
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always twice as friendly when Sarna was 
about. And Sarna took everything from 
her kindly—-he whom no man in the 
mountain dared to cross. He treated 
her as a child—a child to be humored. 
Ah, that was what annoyed her. 

Rudi flattered, cajoled her. She felt 
equal to him, sometimes above him. 
Not so when she was with Sarna. With- 
out ever admitting it, even to herself, 
she knew that he held the reins, not she. 
And though there was a feeling of 
pleasure, of security, in his presence— 
she liked to worry the strong man. 

“Gretel, child, thou art dreaming ; 
come in.” Time had only left its mark 
in silvering the hair and etching 
wrinkles into the brow of Sarna’s 
mother. In mind she had remained as 
bright as when Sarna lay a child in the 
cradle. 

“Sarna went up to thy house this 
morning ; didst thou see him ?” 

“Yes,” and Gretel blushed and bent 
her head. The busy day had made her 
forget for a time the happenings of the 
morning. 

Sarna’s mother watched the pretty 
girl; the blush told her, as she thought, 
the story of the morning. But she 
would wait before she bid Gretel wel- 
come as a daughter, and let her speak 
herself. Sarna had been accepted—of 
that she had no doubt. 

‘“‘He is a noble lad, my girl. He has 
been my joy and support for many years. 
We have to pinch a little here and there, 
and sometimes in winter when our stock 
of rations has been low he has pretend- 
ed not to be hungry, so as to save the 
food for me. But when he returns from 
his journeys to the far distant towns, 
he comes back with a bag filled with 
money, for they pay him well for his 
carvings.” 

“His carvings?” asked Gretel, won- 
deringly. 

“Yes; they say that his figures of 
wood seem to live, and I can show thee 
many a letter from a high gentleman 
and lady that praise his skill.” 

“He never told me that he carved so 
well,” 

“Tt is not his way to speak about 
himself. Only a few weeks ago he had 
a fine offer to go and work with a 
great artist far away. But when he 
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showed me the letter, he said: ‘Do not 
be afraid, little mother; I have too 
many that I love here in the mountain, 
and all the gold in the world could not 
tempt me away.’ Come, I will show 
thee his workshop.” 

The proud mother led the way to the 
place where Sarna spent his time at his 
tools. Everywhere could be seen the 
most exquisitely carved wooden fig- 
ures. It was no ordinary talent that 
had cut those beautiful images from 
rough blocks of wood. The modelled 
men and women seemed to speak, and 
the animals to move. And the creator 
of them all was the quiet man who had 
come to ask her for her love. How 
proud it made her feel! Just then a 
strange thing happened. 

In the corner of the room on a table 
stood an object covered over with a 
piece of white cloth. Gretel had not 
dared to ask what was hidden there. A 
sudden gust of wind swept in through 
the open window, the covering fluttered 
to the ground, and Gretel saw revealed 
to her, a perfect, beautiful image of 
herself—in wood. 

For a moment she was speechless. 

“Did Sarna—do—that?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Yes, Gretel; he has worked day 
and night to finish it for thee, for thy 
birthday. Has he not told thee about 
it? Ah, Gretel,” the little woman 
could contain herself no longer, “I 
cannot tell thee how glad I am to have 
thee as my daughter. Yes, it is his 
birthday gift—to his bride,” and she 
drew the young girl close to her. 

Gretel’s head dropped upon the gray- 
haired woman’s shoulder. 

“ Gretel—Gretel, why dost thou cry, 
dear?” 

“Tt is nothing, mother—I am not 
feeling well to-day, forgive me—” and 
without another word she darted from 
the house. She did not stop running 
until she reached a spot high up the 
mountain, from which she could see 
Sarna’s home far below. 


Ill 


Tue weather is treacherous among the 
Alps. <A fine morning sometimes be- 
gins a stormy day. 
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Late in the afternoon clouds had 
gathered. First one snow-flake fell, 
then another, and soon a blinding storm 
was raging among the mountains. At 
night a cheery -fire gleamed in Gre- 
tel’s home; and the red-shaded lamp 
threw a warm, cozy look over every ob- 
ject in the room. The wind howled 
outside like a living being in distress, 
but the old man was dozing on a bear- 
skin in front of the blazing logs, while 
Gretel tried in vain to keep her wander- 
ing thoughts on her knitting. At last 
she went over to where her father slept, 
and stroking his gray hair, gently woke 
him. 

‘Father, it is so lonely here. I al- 
most feel afraid. You do not think it 
possible that Sarna should have gone 
up on the mountain to pick the Edel- 
weiss ?” 

“Bah, child! They’re neither of them 
fools. Both know the mountains well, 
and the signs of coming storms, too. 
God help the man who is up there now!” 

Gretel jumped up. 

“T heard a rap at the door, father.” 

“Get the Bible, Gretel, and read me 
a verse, and then let us go to bed.” He 
turned his head. “You are right, child ; 
that cannot be the storm.” He took the 
light and went to the door to unbolt it. 
As he opened it, the wind swept the 
snow into the room, and the flame shot 
out wildly from the lamp. 

“Quick, Gretel, quick !” 

A prostrate form lay in the.snow ; and 
as the old man and the young girl 
dragged it into the room, Gretel stag- 
gered back with a cry: 

“Rudi!” 

They drew him upon the bear-skin 
and rubbed his hands and body. As 
Gretel loosened the collar, tightly but- 
toned around his throat, she uttered a 
cry of terror. There gleamed a piece 
of Edelweiss, its petals stiff and frozen. 
She stared at the flower—a wild, hunted 
look came into her eyes. 

«“ There—is—blood—on—the—Edel- 
weiss—father !” she gasped. 


IV 


Wuen Gretel’s two lovers had left in 
the morning they had done so with 
very different feelings — Rudi happy 
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and gay, for he felt sure that Gretel 
was his. He had stolen her love from 
another man; so much greater the vic- 
tory. 

Sarna, on the other hand, departed 
with a dark, angry feeling at his heart. 
Gretel loved him no more, that was 
plain ; but he would go to the highest 
peak, where alone the Edelweiss still 
grew. He would pick it, and throw it 
at their feet. And then the dream 
came back; only more real, more ter- 
rible, than during the night. The dark 
trees assumed the form of church-pil- 
lars. There—there came the bride. He 
clutched his hunting knife, and stepped 
behind the pillar to wait—to wait. He 
felt a pain in his foot; he had stumbled 
over a stone. The pillars turned once 
more into trees, and the white figure 
of the bride changed into ten thousand 
sunbeams, dancing in reflection upon a 
rock. 

He strode on, regardless of safety, 
and when there were two ways of climb- 
ing an almost perpendicular rock he 
took the more difficult one. If he 
could have seen poor Gretel’s eyes at 
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this moment, red with weeping, he would 
not have cared so little for his life. 

After a few hours of this perilous 
wandering he reached the spot, high up 
among ‘the clouds, where he knew that 
a few Edelweiss were still blossoming. 
Once or twice a thundering noise above 
had warned him that large avalanches 
were rushing past him ; once the snow- 
spray from an avalanche had fallen 
upon his coat. 

He had reached the spot, and, stoop- 
ing, he picked the blossom. 

“As cruel and frozen as Gretel’s 
heart,” he murmured, and pinned the 
flower to his hat. Suddenly he looked 
up, for he had felt a few snow-flakes 
driven into his feverish face. For the 
first time he looked around and saw 
that a storm was upon him. The in- 
stinct love of life, dead in him a mo- 
ment ago, was alive again. He knew 
that there was no time to lose, or 
Death, with whom he had played, would 
now take him against his will. 

On he hurried. As he turned the 
corner of a projecting rock he saw a 
dark figure ahead of him. He called 


There gleamed a piece of Edelweiss. 
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but received no answer. Was it again 
his imagination? No—and yet moving 
swiftly before him was the figure he had 
seen in his dream. MHastening on he 
overtook the person, a man, who seemed 
utterly to ignore his calls and cries. 
Suddenly the stranger before him 
turned and faced him. Sarna stood 
rooted to the spot. They were on a 
narrow ledge not more than a foot wide. 
On one side the rock rose perpendicu- 
larly ; on the other there yawned the 
precipice. With a shock Sarna realized 
that the battle must be fought there 
and now, not in the Felsen grotto on 
the morrow ; for the man was Rudi! 

“Well!” said he; “thou hast called 
me; what dost thou want, Sarna; to 
triumph over me with that trophy in 
thy hat?” 

Sarna looked at him with a smile of 
contempt, and never answered. 

“And now,” continued Rudi, “thou 
wilt go to Gretel, and claim her. But 
I tell thee thou shalt not pass here with 
that Edelweiss.” 

Sarna stepped forward. 

“T! not pass?” he said. ‘ Not pass! 
And who shall prevent it?” 

“TI!” fairly shrieked Rudi. 

Sarna came forward on the narrow 
ledge. 

“Move on!” he said; “to-morrow I 
will meet thee ; not now, nor here.” 

He had hardly spoken the words 
when he felt himself seized and pushed 
half over the precipice. Rudi held his 
arms pinioned with the strength of a 
maniac. ‘“ You orI, Sarna!” he hissed, 
and then a fearfal struggle began, si- 
lently, without a sound, while the snow 
fell quietly around them. Rudi, by his 
cowardly attack, had forced his body 
between Sarna and the rock—a last 
effort—and Sarna slid over the edge of 
the precipice. Wildly he clutched at 
the sharp stones above him, and with 
an almost superhuman effort drew him- 
self back upon the ledge. 

The shock had been an awful one, 
and he stood trembling upon the nar 
row path. Then slowly the sense of 
pain came back into his bleeding hands, 
torn by the stones. The sight of blood 
brought back full consciousness. He 
steadied himself and looked around. 

He was alone! 


A faint groan came up from the prec- 
ipice at his right. He looked over the 
edge. There, a few feet below, caught 
by an old tree-root and clinging des- 
perately to this frail support, which 
seemed ready to give way at any in- 
stant, hung Rudi. Sarna drew back in 
horror—the next moment he would see 
his would-be murderer dash upon the 
rocks a thousand feet below. 

“Sarna! Help—help! ” 

For an instant a wild, murderous 
thought flashed through Sarna’s mind. 
Why should he help the man who hung 
there between heaven and earth? Did 
he not hate him ? 

It was for an instant only. Sarna 
had a noble heart. “I will help thee,’ 
he called. Then he kneeled upon the 
sharp stones, and bending over the prec- 
ipice, held down his hand. 

“Take hold of my hand ; a firm grip; 
try to get thy foot upon the tree-root.” 

The snow shot down the precipice 
and the root seemed to give way. 

“Now ; hold fast and give a spring 
for thy life!” 

Two human beings strained every 
nerve and muscle—a jerk—a pull. The 
root rolled into the abyss, jumping from 
crag to crag—but Rudi was safe upon 
the ledge. 

Sarna had fallen back and groaned. 

“Sarna, forgive me,” cried Rudi; 
“come—my God! what has happened?” 
And he tried to help Sarna to his feet. 

“T cannot move—the strain—my arm 
—the stones have cut through— my 
knee,” he groaned. 

“*T will carry thee.” 

‘*No—no,” and Sarna fell back again. 
“ Listen—to carry me is impossible —to 
stay with me means death to us both.” 
He spoke in short gasps, his face dis- 
torted with the awful pain. ‘“ There’s 
only—one way. ‘Try to reach the near- 
est house — Gretel’s—they will send 
help. No, no—go,” as Rudi tried to re- 
ply ; “every moment is precious.” 

** At least, take this,” and Rudi pulled 
from his own shoulders the heavy coat, 
and brushing the fast falling snow as 
much as possible from Sarna’s body, 
covered him. Then he stood irreso- 
lutely for a second, but Sarna pointed 
toward the path. 

Rudi turned; a call brought him 
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back to Sarna’s side. By a great effort 
Sarna had with his bleeding hand taken 
the Edelweiss from his hat and held it 
out to Rudi. 

“For Gretel,” he murmured. 

The snow fell furiously ; winter— 
dreary in the valley, terrible among the 
mountain peaks—had begun. 


v 


Nerruer Gretel nor her father spoke 
again. The red stain upon the blossom 
at Rudi’s throat was a dreadful accusa- 
tion, a mystery that only one living be- 
ing could solve, and he lay before them, 
cold, unconscious, perhaps dying. 

Gretel gazed in horror at the pros- 
trate form. How came the blood upon 
the Edelweiss? There was no cut upon 
Rudi, no scratch that she could see 
upon his hands. She could not tell for 
certain, for he held them clenched ; be- 
sides, the flesh was white and frozen and 
lifeless. The blood upon the flower was 
not Rudi’s then. She walked over to 
the lamp and there she drew the flower 
from her dress, to examine it once 
more. She might have been mistaken. 
The lamp burned dimly, for it had 
served much overtime to-night, but even 
the dull glare showed that she had been 
right ; the stain upon the Edelweiss 
was red—a fearful crimson. All at once, 
with a splutter, the lamp went out, and 
Gretel saw large blotches of scarlet 
dancing before her eyes. Her nerves 
were so strained she almost screamed. 

“Quick! The light, Gretel!” her 
father’s voice called from the darkness. 
“T felt his heart beat.” 

She groped about wildly to find a 
candle, for the lamp was useless. The 
figures of the two men were silhouetted 
sharply against the firelight. After a 
few moments, which seemed ages to 
her, she found the candle and lit it. As 
she brought it over to the place where 
Rudi lay, she, too, saw unmistakable 
signs of returning life. With renewed 
efforts they worked on, on, on, until 
Gretel hardly knew what she was doing. 
The room, the lamp, everything seemed 
to dance before her. She looked down 
again. The man’s eyes had slowly 
opened, and he stared about with a ter- 
rified look. 
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“ Where am I? 


Go! go! he is there 
—there—the Edelweiss—the moun- 
tain,” and then he fell back moaning. 
Almost roughly she shook the arm of 
the man, who had again fainted. 


“Who? Where is he?” she cried, 
in an agonized tone; but it was impos- 
sible to rouse him again. 

“Father, there is someone else in 
the mountain! We must help!” 

“ Tt is impossible !” 

“It is through my fault that Sarna is 
there. I will give the signal for help to 
the valley.” 

There was a dreadful calm in Gretel’s 
voice. Hastily she drew over her head 
a heavy hood and cloak, and grasping a 
lantern and a large stick unbolted the 
door. It had stopped snowing, but it 
was intensely cold. Her large St. Ber- 
nard dog had followed her. 

From a shed she took an armful 
of firewood. As she lifted the fagots 
something small and dark dropped into 
the little circle of light shed by the lan- 
tern. She recognized her red rose of 
the morning, black and frozen. With 
a sob she hurried on. Quickly she 
threw some oil over the wood and ap- 
plied the match. A bright tongue of 
flame shot up into the sky. Then she 
ran back into the house and came out 
with a gun in her hands. A shot rang 
out through the mountains and echoed 
back and forth from peak to peak. The 
beautiful girl, gun in hand, with the 
large dog at her side, and the red glare 
of the fire upon her, stood out from the 
glistening white snow background like 
a goddess. A strange picture, this, as 
she waited, listening intently for the an- 
swer from the valley. Would it never 
come? At last! A shot clear and dis- 
tinct once more echoed and re-echoed 
through the mountains. Her signal of 
distress had been heard and answered, 
and she knew that in ashort time sturdy 
mountaineers would come to her help. 

She went back into the house. 

“When the men arrive, father, tell 
them that Sarna is lost in the moun- 
tain yonder.” 

* And thou, child ?” 

She did not answer; she had stepped 
over to where Rudi lay, and tried again 
to rouse him. The faint had passed 


into a fever and he was tossing about. 
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Waited, listening for the answer. 


Gretel placed her cold hand upon his 
burning forehead. He opened his eyes 
for an instant. 

“Where is Sarna?” she asked, with 
terrible distinctness, as if trying to force 
the answer from him. 

“Sarna!” He stared about him. “In 
the —in the mountain, with the Edel- 
weiss.” His eyes closed again. 

The Edelweiss! It sparkled, cold and 
frozen now in Gretel’s dress. She could 
have cried out when she heard the 
name, but she was as brave as she was 
beautiful, and the anguish she felt 
showed only in her pale, set face. 

“We can do nothing more for him 
now, father; it would be well for thee to 
take a little rest before the men come.” 

She passed into the next room and 
took from a drawer a flask of strong 





wine, kept there for cases of emergency, 
and once more looking back and seeing 
that her old father was about to follow 
her advice, and that Rudi was breathing 
more quietly, she softly opened the door 
and stepped out into the night. 

In the valley she could see lights 
moving, the lanterns of the men coming 
to her aid. To her they hardly seemed 
to advance, so slow their motion ap- 
peared at that distance. Snow-flakes 
were falling again, and it flashed through 
her mind that the track of Rudi’s foot- 
steps, which was their only guide to 
reach Sarna, would soon be wiped out. 

The dog rubbed his head against her 
hand. It seemed to rouse her. ‘‘Come, 
Barry ; we must go alone—he may be 
still alive; there is no time to wait for 
the men.” And the dog seemed to nod 
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and agree. Quickly she took her stick 
and traced deeply into the snow, in a 
sheltered place in front of the door, 
“Sarna is in the mountain; follow me. 
Gretel.” Then she drew her hood 
more firmly over her head, and calling 
to her dog to come with her, started up 
the mountain with him, alone. There 
was no doubt now in Gretel’s mind 
which of the men she loved. Rudi lying 
in her home had excited pity in her, 
nothing else. But the very thought of 
Sarna’s death, of his suffering, made her 
tremble. 

Here she sank into the snow up to 
her waist; there she stumbled over a 
hidden rock. More than once she felt 
faint, dizzy ; but she struggled on, fol- 
lowing as best she could the track Rudi 
had made. 


VI 


Tue men finally reached Gretel’s home. 
There, by the light of the signal-fire, 
they read her message in the snow. 
They shook their heads and knocked at 
the door. It opened, and the old man, 
awakened from his stupor, stared at 
them in a dazed sort of way. 

“Where is Gretel?” he asked; “she 
went to the valley for assistance.” But 
the sentence traced in the snow, and 
the freshly made footprints, told a dif- 
ferent story. They knew that Gretel 
had not gone into the valley. The old 
man told them in a wild, incoherent 
way the happenings of the terrible night. 
They quieted him as well as they could 
by assuring him that his child was safe, 
spending the night with the wife of 
one of them in the valley. Then they 
set out upon their perilous journey. 
They had two to find—Gretel and Sarna. 

For a long time the men followed 
the footprints, which were becoming 
more and more indistinct as the snow 
smoothed every mark and depression 
into one white, treacherous surface. 
Unless they came up with Gretel soon, 
all traces would be obliterated, and both 
she and Sarna would inevitably be lost. 

On and on the men plodded, brave 
fellows, risking their own lives to save 
others. The thickly falling snow had at 
length filled up every mark that could 
show where Gretel had gone. 


“It’s over with them, lads,” said the 
leader, at last. Then suddenly putting 
his hand to his ear, “ Listen!” he added. 
In the distance the barking of a dog 
could be faintly heard. “I know the 
bark. It is Gretel’s dog.” 

For a few minutes the men listened, 
and then the barking was heard once 
more. They strode forward. Again 
and again they seemed to lose the di- 
rection, but every now and then, after a 
long interval, the sound would be nearer, 
proving that they were on the right 
track. All at once it startled them— 
for it was not fifty feet away. Hurrying 
forward they turned a sharp corner, 
forming a sort of barrier to a dangerous 
outside path. They beheld a sight which 
every one of them will remember until 
his dying day. In front of them, on a 
narrow rock ledge, with the precipice 
on one side and a steep rock-wall on the 
other, stood the dog, barking. Behind 
him was what appeared a heap of snow, 
in shape vaguely suggesting the body 
of aman. Another figure was kneeling 
motionless and half buried in snow at 
the side of the heap. 

“Tt is Gretel,” cried the leader ; “she 
has found Sarna.” 

The kneeling girl looked up when 
she heard the voice, extended her 
arms, and with a moan fell back sense- 
less. 

“Quick, men! The girl first.” 

They half dragged, half carried Gretel 
from the dangerous ledge to a more 
sheltered spot, and while one remained 
with her to revive her, the others re- 
turned and carefully brushed and dug 
away the snow that covered Sarna, all 
but the face. He was still breathing. 
The brave girl had taken off her cloak 
and with it pillowed and shielded the 
head of her lover! 


The guide sat staring into the abyss 
before him, until I put my hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“The place and the story seem to 
affect you strangely,” I said. 

“ Yes—for many years ago I almost 
became a murderer here, at this very 
spot, for a piece of Edelweiss.” He 
had jumped up. ‘Come, Messieurs,” 
he said, “it is getting late and I fear a 
storm.” 
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OLD-TIME EASTER 


INTERESTING POINTS ON THE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES OF OTHER 
DAYS 


By Gabrielle Marie Jacobs 


HE first celebration of Easter, the 
i i oldest of the Christian festivals, 

antedates the dawn of the third 
century. The ancient Christian year 
began with this period, and not with 
Advent, the Resurrection having been, 
to the early church, an event of greater 
importance and solemnity than the Na- 
tivity. 

All the ceremonies attending the 
observance of Easter were at first ex- 
ceedingly simple, but in the early part 
of the fourth century a decided change 
was brought about by Constantine. 
He instituted vigils, or night-watches, 
for Easter eve, at which the people re- 
mained in the churches until midnight. 
The tapers which it had been customary 
to burn at this time were displaced by 
huge pillars of wax, not only in the 
churches but all over the Imperial City, 
so that the brilliancy of the night ex- 
ceeded the light of day. Easter Sun- 
day was observed with all the pomp and 
imposing accessory that could be de- 
vised by a ruler naturally fond of dis- 
play. 

The Resurrection festival was early 
made coincident with that of the heath- 
en goddess of spring, and onthe new 
faith and its observances were grafted 
many pagan traditions. One of them 
was the use of eggs as symbols of 
Easter. The egg has been for thou- 
sands of years the emblem of reincarna- 
tion. The Egyptians held it sacred as 
the emblem of the renovation of the hu- 
man race after the Deluge. The Per- 
sians, who celebrate their New Year 
at the vernal equinox, present one an- 
other with appropriate gifts, among 
them being colored eggs. The Jews 
accepted the egg as a symbol of their 
departure from Egypt, and at the feast 
of the Passover it was placed on the 
table with the paschal lamb. Thus it 
was natural that the early Christians 


should have adopted it as an emblem of 
the Resurrection and a future life. 

On this day their salutation was, 
“Clirist is arisen,” to which the person 
addressed answered, ‘‘ Christ is arisen 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Si- 
mon,” a custom which is still retained 
in the Greek Church. In Greece the 
courts of justice were formerly closed, 
alms were distributed, slaves were 
freed, and the people gave themselves 
up to rejoicing and feasting in honor 
of the day. 

Dancing was, during many centuries, 
a religious ceremony. In the temples 
of Jerusalem, Samaria, and Alexandria, 
the enclosure still known as the choir 
was devoted to this ceremony ; for, ac- 
cording to the teaching of some of the 
early fathers, dancing is a part of the 
ceaseless worship of the saints, angels, 
prophets, and martyrs. The pious en- 
thusiast and statesman, Cardinal Xi- 
menes, revived the Mozarabic liturgy 
in the Cathedral of Toledo, and at the 
Easter festivals the worshippers danced 
decorously in both the choir and the 
nave. The custom was discontinued 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

In medieval times it was the prac- 
tice of many Continental clergymen to 
illustrate their Easter sermons with 
what were termed “ Fabule Paschales,” 
in which the sacred incidents of Script- 
ure, in order that they might be more 
intelligible, were mixed with frivolous 
tales. These, like the miracle plays, 
owed their origin to the rude and un- 
cultivated state of the laity. 

Superstition was the mother of many 
curious customs, which began with 
Maundy Thursday and ended with Eas- 
ter Wednesday. In some of the rural 
localities of England loaves of bread 
are baked, even yet, on Good Friday, 
and put by for medicine, for it is be- 
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lieved that a small portion grated in 
water and given to a person suffering 
with various ailments will work a cer- 
tain cure. The non-eating of cross- 
buns was also believed to place the 
house of the non-eater in danger of be- 
ing burned down. All fires were put out 
on Easter eve, for good-luck and other 
blessings. The fires were relighted 
with consecrated flints, preserved in the 
churches especially for that purpose. 
The flint signified Christ, and the flame 
the Holy Ghost, and fire obtained in 
this manner was held to prevent the ef- 
fect of storms. 

It was also said that people ought to 
put on some new article of dress for 
the first time on Easter Sunday, or they 
would have no good fortune in love af- 
fairs during the year, and would, be- 
sides, be liable to various illnesses. 

On Easter Monday the young men in 
the Yorkshire villages had a custom of 
taking off the young girls’ shoe-buckles. 
On Easter Tuesday the young men’s 
shoe-buckles were taken off by the 
young women. On Wednesday they 
were redeemed by little pecuniary for- 
feits, with which were purchased ma- 
terials for a ‘‘ Tansy Cake,” with dress- 
ing. Tansy is supposed to have been 
the “ bitter herb” used by the Jews at 
the feast of the Passover, but the Chris- 
tians cleverly disguised its bitterness 
with sugar, spices, etc. The ancient 
idea is to-day embodied in the mint- 
sauce which generally accompanies the 
spring lamb to modern tables. 

Formerly the spurs of travellers were 
confiscated by jokers during Easter 
week, and their owners were compelled 
to redeem them with a small sum of 
money. 

“ Lifting” or “ heaving ” is a very old 
custom. It is emblematic of our Sav- 
iour’s Resurrection, and the accompany- 
ing kiss is said to be in remembrance 
of His kissing His disciples. A party 
of gayly dressed, ribbon-decked young 
women sallied forth carrying a chair 
with arms, back, and legs decorated with 
rosettes. They seized a youth and 
placed him in the chair. He was held 
fast by some and by the others raised 
above their heads three times, then 
kissed by each girl. This observance 
took place on Easter Tuesday, and was 
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intended as a punishment for a some- 
what similar practice indulged in by 
the men the day before. 

The origin of the sepulchre rite is not 
known. It probably had its rise in the 
old mystery plays which were often per- 
formed in the churches. Some of the 
characteristics of this ceremony would 
lend support to such a theory. How- 
ever, at first it consisted only of the 
burial of the cross, and not of the 
blessed sacrament. The object of the 
custom was the strengthening of the 
faith of the ignorant and of converts. 
The first sepulchres were recesses at 
the side of the altar, closely resembling 
tombs. Frequently the altar-tombs of 
great persons were sed as the resting- 
places of the carved, painted, and gilded 
structures of wood which, in the smaller 
and poorer churches, did duty in lieu 
of a permanent receptacle. 

The temporary structures, though in 
use only two days in each year, were as 
ornate and costly as the funds of the 
parish would permit. They were us- 
ually covered with gold-leaf, and no 
sepulchre was complete without its 
hangings, pall, and lights. The tapers, 
blessed for the occasion, were generally 
thirteen in number, to represent Christ 
and His disciples. The central taper 
of the group was always very large. 
One used as late as 1557, in the abbey 
church of Westminster, is said to have 
been three hundred pounds in weight. 
In earlier times representatives in iron, 
timber, and cloth, of God, His angels, 
and the devil, were a portion of the 
furnishings of an Easter sepulchre. 
Frequently to these were added effi- 
gies of knights, with weapons in their 
hands, to guard the sepulchre from 
Good Friday until Easter morning, the 
real work, however, being done by 
watchmen, paid and victualled for that 
purpose. One account of the “ prop- 
erties” of a certain Easter sepulchre 
mentions that the angels were provided 
with perukes as well as wings. 

After the solemn adoration of the 
cross, sometimes known as the “ creep- 
ing” ceremony, the cross, which had 
been wrapped in a winding-sheet, was 
brought to the recess or tomb, and 
placed therein, to the singing of ap- 
propriate antiphons. 








There is another tradition to the ef- 
fect that, after the adoration of the 
cross, and before it was wrapped in its 
winding-sheet, it was washed with wine 
and water, and the ablution given to the 
priests and the people to drink. 

Only in the process of time did the 
host come to be buried with the cross. 
The precise period when the addition 
was made is not known, but it was 
prior to the thirteenth century. In 
those days the belief prevailed that the 
Lord’s second coming would be on 
Easter eve; hence, in many localities 
the sepulchres were anxiously watched 
through the night preceding Easter 
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Sunday, until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when two aged monks would enter 
and remove the symbol of the Resur- 
rection, which was held up before the 
worshipping audience during the chant- 
ing of the anthem “Christus Resur- 
gens.” It was then carried to the high 
altar, where a procession formed, with 
lighted tapers, old men bearing a canopy 
of velvet over the symbol. The proces- 
sion then made a circuit of the exterior 
of the church, all singing, rejoicing, and 
praying, until, coming again to the high 
altar, their precious burden was placed 
there, not to be removed until Ascen- 
sion-day. 
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By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


Whenne hatte-trees bloom and blue skyes shyne 
Lives there ye mayde who can declyne 


Toe crympe ye bange and curl ye locke, 
Or steele her hearte agaynst that knocke 
Whych promptes Easter offeryngs fyne? 


In soothe each fayre must falle in lyne 


Toe sporten Springe’s garbe divyne, 


And all ye maydes uponne ye blocke 


Have hattes ye witte of man toe mocke, 
And rove where bonnet-bushes twynne 





And hatte-trees bloom. 











THE UNCOMMON EXPERIENCE OF A COMMON GIRL 


By Fverett McNeil 


Y name is, or rather was, Mary 
Smith. The name is common 
enough, and I am a common 

girl ; but I have had an uncommon ex- 
perience, which I think worth the tell- 
ing. 

I am an heiress; a not uncommon 
thing for very common girls to be now- 
adays, that is, if you can believe the 
novels. My mother’s only sister, a rich 
maiden lady, caught the grippe and 
died, about two years ago, and left me 
the bulk of her property, to the value 
of $500,000. I tell you this at the 
start to awaken your interest in me. 

It was near the close of a hot July 
afternoon when I stepped from the 
dusty old stage and found myself at my 
journey’s end, Oceantide. I looked for 
the first time upon the ocean’s vast ex- 
panse. For the first time I saw the 
waves beating against the horizon. Be- 
low me rose and fell the mighty bosom 
of the Atlantic. I could feel its heart- 
beats—but why attempt to tell how I 
felt, or to describe what I saw? I am 
not a poet. 

I had come to Oceantide alone and in 
disguise ; that is, nobody knew I was an 
heiress, and I did not intend that any- 
body should. I did not want people to 
make over me because of my money. I 
was jealous even of that, and wished to 
be liked, if I was liked at all, for myself 
alone. What I wanted was afew weeks 
of tranquil, undisturbed dreaming, dur- 
ing which time I might come to a bet- 
ter understanding of ny new self. The 
girl I knew best, the humble black- 
smith’s daughter, somehow did not 
seem to be quite the same person as 
the wealthy young heiress. 

Some three miles from the village, 
and about two from the nearest point of 
the shore, was a picturesque pile of 
rocks. At low tide some three acres of 
rocks showed above the water; but at 
high tide even the highest peak was 
submerged. 

One day I induced my boatman to 


row me to this place, of course during 
low tide, and I had such a wonderful 
time clambering over the queer-shaped 
rocks, and found so many quaintly 
formed shells, and saw such strange 
creatures, that thenceforth this was my 
favorite retreat whenever tide and 
weather permitted. At first I always 
had the boatman row me out, but as I 
was on the water nearly every day, and 
rowed much, I soon became expert with 
the oars, and at last dispensed with his 
services altogether. Then I enjoyed 
myself. I went when I wished, I came 
back when I pleased, and I did as I 
liked. 

Of course everybody told myself and 
everybody else that something terrible 
was bound to happen if I persisted in 
thus making a fool of myself and brav- 
ing the wrath of old Neptune. 

Well, everybody proved to be partly 
right and partly wrong, as everybody 
usually does. Something did happen 
something terrible; in that every- 
body was right. But then, it did not 
end at all as everybody had prophesied 
it would; and there everybody was 
wrong. 


For six days I had not been to “The 
Rocks.” A storm had _ prevented. 
When the storm was over I was eager 
as a child to go. I was making a col- 
lection of sea-shells and other ocean- 
curios, and I wanted to see what new 
gifts the storm had left. 

When I came after the boat the old 
boatman shook his shaggy gray head 
and said with a solemnity that would 
have been amusing had it been less sin- 
cere: “Ye'd better not row out to 
them rocks to-day, lass ; leastwise not 
alone. Tis th’ last day o’ th’ full moon, 
th’ last day o’ th’ month, an’ Friday ! 
Them three combin’d makes th’ unluck’- 
est o’ all unlucky days. Take an old 
man’s warnin’ an’ don’t ye go, lass; 
leastwise not alone.” 

I laughed at the superstition of the 
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sea-veteran. I saw nothing to fear, and 
rowed away, rejoicing to be again on 
the water. 

I reached “ The Rocks” without mis- 
hap, and after pulling my boat ashore, 
so that it was out of reach of the waves, 
I began a delightful scramble over the 
little island. Suddenly my foot caught 
in a bunch of sea-weed, and while en- 
deavoring to recover my equilibrium, 
the other foot slipped on a wet stone, 
and down I went at full length, for all 
the world like a nine-pin struck by a ball. 

I jumped to my feet none the worse 
for my tumble, and found myself face 
to face with a tall young man who, with 
a look of deep concern, not unmixed 
with astonishment, was hastening tow- 
ard me. 

“ Jove, that was a nasty tumble!” he 
exclaimed, the moment he saw that I 
had perceived him. “TI fear it must 
have hurt you. Allow me to re 

“ Sir,” I interrupted, for by this time 
I had recovered sufficiently from my 
confusion to remember that I had a 
tongue and had better be using it, “I 
am in need of no assistance. The tum- 
ble was nothing in comparison to the 
fright your sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance gave me. Did you drop out 
of the sky, or are you a child of the 
storm ?” 

At my words the anxious look on the 
tall man’s face gave place to one of em- 
barrassment. He stopped, made an 
awkward bow, and stammered: “I—I 
—I beg your pardon, madam. I saw you 
fall, and I fear, in my haste to come to 
your assistance, I forgot my manners. 
And then, you jumped to your feet so 
suddenly, and—and—and—I—” Here 
his tongue floundered helplessly and he 
began wiping his red, perspiring face 
with a red cotton handkerchief. 

I don’t know but it is wicked, but it 
always delights me to have a man em- 
barrassed when he first comes into my 
presence. I take it as a sort of tribute 
to my, well, say my self-control ; and 
then I enjoy putting him at his ease. It 
gives me a consciousness of power, and 
the feeling of having power over a great, 
strong man, physically so very much 
my superior, is sweet to my soul. 

“Well,” I said, after having given 
him a moment behind the voluminous 
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folds of his red handkerchief to recover 
himself, “well, you have not yet an- 
swered my question as to how you came 
here. And then, you might tell me 
your name and I would tell you mine, 
and we could get acquainted. I think 
it very awkward and disagreeable for 
two such respectable-looking people 
as we are to be obliged to ‘sir’ and 
‘madam’ each other. Don’t you?” 

He stuffed the handkerchief very 
quickly into one of the side-pockets of 
his coat, and looking keenly at me, in 
much the same manner, I fancy, he 
would have looked had a robin suddenly 
startled him with a discordant cry of a 
blue jay, said slowly: “Again I beg 
your pardon, madam. My lame wit is 
always stumbling. You are right; it 
is awkward to talk when you don’t 
know to whom you are speaking. Al- 
low me to introduce myself: John 
Jones—” He paused, waiting for me to 
fill out the blank. 

“ Miss Mary Smith, Mr. John Jones,” 
I answered, making a short courtesy 
and smiling. 

“Good,” he replied, smiling in turn ; 
“Smith and Jones!” and he looked at 
me as if he half believed I had given 
him a fictitious name. 

“And now, how comes it,” I in- 
quired, still persisting in what I con- 
sidered my righteous curiosity, “that 
you are here on this pile of rocks ?—a 
very dangerous place to be, so some 
wise people tell me. Please give anac- 
count of yourself.” 

“That is quickly and easily done,” 
he answered. ‘I came to Oceantide to 
spend a short vacation. I came last 
night, and this morning the sight of 
these rocks tempted me to row out to 
them; so here I am. IthinkI did a 
very wise thing in coming, and I am de- 
lighted with the place and its inhabi- 
tants.” This he said with a bright smile. 
“ But, Miss Smith,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause, during which he re- 
garded me with eyes that plainly showed 
I was not the only possessor of curios- 
ity, “you surely did not come to this 
wild place alone !” 

“IT most certainly did, Mr. Jones,” J 
said, somewhat sharply, for I thought 
I could detect an undertone of disap- 
proval in his voice. “‘ Why should I not 
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be here, I pray, as well as you? Iam 
a woman, it is true, but is not the ocean 
as grand, the wave-worn rocks as allur- 
ing, the wonders of the sea as precious 
to woman as to man? I love these 
rocks, I love the ocean, and I enjoy 
coming here. I came alone probably 
for the same reason you did—because 
I wanted to; and, I fancy, if need be, I 
could show danger the heel of my boat 
quite as quickly as you could, though 
you are a great, strong man—” I[ 
stopped abruptly. The merry twinkle 
in the young man’s eyes was discomfort- 
ing, to say the least, and brought my 
burst of eloquence to a sudden halt. 

“Bravo! I like that,” he said, his 
blue eyes looking frankly into mine. 
“ A woman with sense and pluck, and 
with independence enough to use both, 
I honor. Still, I think my surprise 
was justifiable. The ordinary woman 
does not do this sort of athing. But 
what does it matter! You are hereand 
so am J, and now the wise thing for 
each to do is to assist the other to pass 
away the time pleasantly. Come, allow 
me to help you fill your basket. I know 
where old ocean has stored away some 
of his most choice treasures.” 

I gave him the basket without hesi- 
tation. Mr. Jones inspired confidence. 
He was a huge-boned, tall man, with 
clear blue eyes set wide apart beneath a 
broad white forehead. He had a large, 
strong nose, rather high cheek-bones, a 
square chin, and lips drawn firmly over 
two rows of pearly teeth. He was not 
handsome; in fact, at first glance, he 
looked overgrown and awkward, and 
the features of his smooth-shaven face 
were too sharply defined and angular 
to be beautiful. But when he smiled it 
was like the sun breaking through the 
clouds, and one soon discovered that 
his awkwardness was only apparent. I 
liked him, and, what is better, I had 
faith in him, from the first glance I had 
of the blue of his honest eyes. 

Near the centre of the island was a 
high rock, the top of which I had never 
been able to reach. I had often won- 
dered what prize it was the rock so 
zealously guarded, and had made sev- 
eral attempts to scale it, but always in 
vain. Mr. Jones went straight to this 
rock. He stretched his long, strong 


arms upward and, by jumping, was able 
to grip the top edge of the rock with 
his hands. This done, it was an easy 
matter for a man of his strength to 
draw himself up on top of the rock. 

“There,” I said, as he rose to his feet 
and looked down at me, “that is just 
what I have been wanting to do for 
days! Oh, why was I not born with 
long, strong arms, like you!” 

‘*What a foolish wish, Miss Smith,” 
Mr. Jones said, laughing. “You are 
just about right now; and how you 
would look if you had my great, awk- 
ward arms attached to your pretty 
shoulders! Besides, I would not then 
have the pleasure of assisting you to 
my present lofty position, as I do now; 
that is, if you really want to come,” 
and Mr. Jones knelt on the rock and 
stretched his long, strong arms down 
toward me. 

I hesitated a moment. Somehow I 
began to feel just a bit backward in the 
presence of this tall young man. But 
then I wanted to see the top of the rock 
more than ever now, and it did not take 
me long to make up my mind to see it. 
Accordingly, I lifted my hands to his, 
and, in an instant more, I stood by his 
side. An exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure came from my lips the moment 
I looked around. We stood, as it were, 
on the edge of a huge bowl, hollowed 
out of the solid rock. The bottom of 
this depression was covered with shells, 
and on top of all lay a couple of beau- 
ties, real treasures— shells seldom 
found, and, when found, to be dearly 
prized. 

“Just the very shells I have long 
been looking for!” I cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. “Oh, Mr. Jones, do help me to 
get them quick !” 

Without a word Mr. Jones took my 
arm and assisted me down the steep de- 
clivity. In a second more the beautiful 
shells were in my hands and I was 
happy. 

We seated ourselves on a rock in the 
cool of the hollow, and in a short time 
—I cannot tell how it came about—we 
were engaged in a confidential chat. 


Suddenly we both started. The same 
sound had reached the ears of each. It 
was the soft splash of waves beating 
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against rocks. Mr. Jones sprang to the 
top of the depression. From where we 
were we could not see the surrounding 
ocean. I saw his face grow white, even 
to the lips, as he glanced around. In 
a moment more I stood by his side. 
Never can I forget the chill of horror 
that went through me at the sight I 
saw. The waves of the ocean were lap- 
ping the base of the rock on which we 
stood, and all the island, save this point 
alone, had vanished beneath the water. 
Our boats had long ago drifted away on 
the ineoming tide. 

It would be impossible for pen of 
mine to tell just how I felt. There are 
feelings too deep, too awful, for words 
to depict. I know my throat became 
dry and I gasped for breath, and the 
strength suddenly left my limbs, and I 
should have fallen had not Mr. Jones 
thrown his strong right arm around 
my waist and supported me. Oh, it was 
good to feel the strength of his sup- 
porting arm! He drew me close to his 
side, tenderly and protectingly. Even 
in that awful moment I felt a sweet 
thrill of joy. I lifted my face to his 
and our eyes met. We knew that 
death stood with a bony hand ready to 
grip the throat of each, and yet we saw 
him not, nor felt his presence, and all 
fear left our hearts. We only saweach 
other, only felt love rushing from eye 
to eye, and our hearts had room only 
for the fond raptures which so sudden- 
ly thrilled them. Oh, the mystery of 
love! Whence love came so swiftly I 
knew not, I cared not. I only knew 
that all of its sweet joys were mine, and 
even the presence of death could not 
chill their warmth. 

“Mary, darling, I love you; do you 
love me?” The low-spoken words 
thrilled like the most entrancing music ; 
but my lips made no reply. There 
was no need. Love scorns so rude an 
interpreter. My eyes gave him his an- 
swer, and he drew me yet more closely 
to his bosom. The splash, splash of 
the waves reached our ears, but we 
heeded not the sound ; the waters slowly 
neared the level of the top of the rock, 
but we cared not. Our ears were deaf 
to all save the sweet words of love, and 
we saw only the swift messages flashing 
from eye to eye. 
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Never had I seen the ocean more 
calm than now. There was no wind; 
and slowly, gently, without a sign of 
violence, the waves crept nearer, ever 
nearer, while the swell of the incoming 
tide beat rhythmically against the rock, 
and the low murmur of the ocean arose 
from all sides. It seemed incredible 
that death rode in upon such quiet 
waters ; and yet I knew, we both knew, 
that the waves would roll above our 
heads within the hour. 

I could see that the light of hope had 
fled from the eyes of Mr. Jones ; yet 
they shone none the less bravely ; and 
it calmed me to look on his face, so full 
of strength and courage was it. 

“Mary,” he said, and I felt the strong 
arms tighten around my form, “ Mary, 
I can see no boat, and unless we are 
soon rescued the tide will force us 
from this rock ; but don’t be afraid, my 
darling. I am a strong swimmer, and 
the shore is not so far but what we may 
be able to reach it. Love will give you 
courage and put strength into my limbs. 
Ah, it would be hard for you and me to 
die now, just when we have discovered 
how sweet a thing love is!” 

The brave words did not deceive me. 
I knew he felt that death was very near. 
Besides, I could not swim, and no swim- 
mer, however strong and skilled, could 
reach the shore cumbered by my help- 
less weight. 

With the suddenness of a flash of 
light the thought came: “ Might not 
Mr. Jones save himself, if he left 
me?” 

I looked at the strong, manly form, 
at the masterful face. It would be 
wrong to rob the world of such a man! 
And yet it was hard, very hard, to give 
him up and to perish alone. 

“John, dear John,” I said. “I can- 
not swim. I would only drag you down. 
To stay with me means death for both. 
Go, John, go. I would feel like a inur- 
deress if, because of me, you should 
perish. Kiss me and go, John. I shal! 
die happy, if I know you are safe.” 

John folded his arms upon his bosom 
and looked over the waters to the far 
safety of the shore. “Yes,” he said, 
slowly, as he measured the distance 
with his eyes, “alone I could reach the 
land ; but you are right—I cannot save 
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you. If I make the attempt we both 
perish. I r 

“Then go, and go at once,” I cried 
out, forgetting everything but that 
my love hesitated—hesitated, when the 
stake was life. 

He turned quickly and caught me up 
into his arms. “ For life or death, hence- 
forth, brave heart, we are one. I will 
not leave you. Together we will meet 
Death and face him with a smile—will 
we not, dear one?” 

My heart leaped for joy. I had never 
known what happiness was until that 
moment. I had been sincere in my de- 
sire to have him go, and yet I should 
have been disappointed if he had left 
me. In my heart of hearts I knew that 
he had made the right choice, the only 
possible choice for a true man to make, 
and I offered no protest. 

“Death has no terrors for me now, 
love,” I murmured, as I lifted my face 
to his. My soul was at peace, and I 
could look calmly on the ocean without 
one heart-throb of fear. I rested con- 
tent to live or to die in his strong arms, 

The end was getting very near. The 
water now reached nearly to our arm- 
pits, and at each wave our bodies swayed 
and our feet were almost lifted from off 
the rock. Yet still the ocean showed no 
violence, no eagerness to seize its vic- 
tims, but rose and fell lazily, sparkling 
in the bright, warm sunlight. 

I remember thinking what a quiet, 
peaceable, joyous death would be mine : 
to fall asleep in the arms of my love, 
rocked by the gentle billows, with the 
soothing lullaby of the ocean sounding 
in my ears. I wondered if our white 
faces would tell of our love and happi- 
ness. 

At last a wave swept us from off the 
rock, and the waters rushed over our 
heads, but only for a moment. John 
had bade me to throw my arms around 
his neck, and to aliow my body to float 
out over his back. This I did, and with 
strong, steady strokes, he struck out 
bravely for the shore. I do not think 
that either of us was deceived for a mo- 
ment. We knew that we could not thus 
reach the shore alive, but John would 
not yield while he had the strength to 
struggle. 

Ah, what a brave fight he made for 





it! Full half the distance to the shore 
he bore me before his strength began to 
fail. Then his breathing became la- 
bored, and I could feel the muscles of 
his neck twitch and jerk. Oh, how 
I longed to help him! It was terrible 
to see him struggling so manfully, to 
know that it was my own weight that 
was dragging him down, and yet not to 
be able to render him the least assist- 
ance. Some four or five times his head 
went under the cruel waters, and now 
his breath was rushing forth in short, 
quick gasps, and his whole body was 
trembling. 

“John, dear John,” I cried. “Kiss 
me and let us sink, clasped in each 
other’s arms, and be at rest.” 

He partly turned his head, as if to 
answer, but before a word fell from his 
lips a loud shout came over the waves, 
and I saw a boat bearing down upon us. 

“John! John!” I shouted, “ we are 
saved |!” 

He heard the shout and saw the boat, 
and the light of a great joy leaped into 
his face and shone from his eyes, 
“Thank God, Mary! We will be very 
happy,” he said ; and, even as he spoke, 
a wave rolled over us and we both went 
down. At the critical moment his 
strength had failed him. 

When the wave passed over my head 
I had but one thought: “I must tear 
myself away from John, or my weight 
would drag him down, down, beyond 
the reach of rescue.” I loosened my 
arms from around his neck. Even then 
I thought it strange that John did not 
struggle ; he was motionless; but be- 
fore I could take true note of his con- 
dition I was free from him and fighting 
for my own life. I know I went down 
twice, and had experienced all the hor- 
rors of drowning, and was fast becom- 
ing unconscious, when I felt myself 
seized, and the next I knew I was safe 
within the boat. 

I must have been insensible for some 
time, for when I became able to recog- 
nize things we were nearing the shore. 
The old boatman was bending anxious- 
ly over me. 

“Lassie, lassie, why did ye take no 
heed o’ my warnin’?” the old man 
grumbled. ‘Did I not tell ye ’twas an 
unlucky day, th’ last day o’ th’——” 
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“ But John! where is John?” I inter- 
rupted, for by this time I had aroused 
myself sufficiently to see that John was 
not in the boat. 

My eyes were on the old boatman’s 
face as I spoke and I saw a troubled 
look come into his countenance, and he 
turned his face quickly from me. 

“Nay! nay! lassie, don’t ye get ex- 
cited a 

He said more, but I heard no more. 
I saw that John was not in the boat. 
There could be but one interpretation 
to this fact, to the trouble in the old 
man’s face. My hero had perished. I 
started to my feet, blindly thinking to 
throw myself into the ocean. I did not 
eare to live, now that John was dead 
—dead because he had tried so nobly to 
save me. 

The old boatman caught me. This I 
remember ; but what further happened 
I know not. I felt as if a great black 
hand had griped my heart and squeezed, 
and squeezed, until all grew dark and 
life was a blank. 

The first thing I became conscious of 
was a confused murmur of voices ; then 
I felt the soft warmth of a bed, and 
heard the foot-falls of someone stepping 
carefully over a carpetless floor. 

I was in a quaint little room. An old 
woman was bending over me, and back 
of her I caught a glimpse of two or 
three men. At my cry one of the men 
sprang to my side, and the next mo- 
ment I was in John’s arms, and John’s 
kisses were upon my lips. 

He had been rescued by a second 
boat. 

The next morning John and I started 
for my home, where we were married 
just as soon as my folks got over their 
astonishment sufficiently to prepare for 
the wedding. 





Well, all this time John knew nothing 
at all about my fortune. He thought 
he had wed a poor girl, without a dower 
save a few clothes, and they not of the 
best. It was not until the morning fol- 
lowing our marriage, when we sat alone 
in the car which was bearing us to 
John’s home, that I said, abruptly, for 
I wished to startle him: “John, I had 
an aunt once, who died some few months 
ago and left me $500,000. What shall 
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we do with it?” and I looked up de- 
murely into his face. 

John almost leaped from the car-seat 
in his surprise, and his countenance 
plainly told me that he was not as 
pleased as I had hoped he would be. 
But soon his eyes began to twinkle, the 
vexed look left his face, and as he settled 
back in the seat his arm stole around 
my waist and his dear eyes looked 
merrily down into mine. ‘“ Naughty, 
naughty girl,” he said. “I am sure you 
meant this to be a wonderful surprise, 
and it was, and I am glad for your sake ; 
but I had hoped to be all in all to you, 
and now I can’t even furnish you with 
your pin-money,” and his face took on a 
look of droll disappointment. ‘ What 
shall be done with it? Do whatever you 
think wisest and best. The money is now 
yours, and yours it must remain, dear 
heart. Oh, you shall be roundly punished 
for this naughty trick before you are a 
day older,” and he smiled mysteriously. 

Well, I did not dread the threatened 
punishment, but I was anxious to find 
out what he meant. 

We arrived in John’s native city at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
When I caught sight of the depot I 
wondered greatly at the number of peo- 
ple who had gathered there. “Surely,” 
I thought, “there must be some great 
man on the train, unbeknown to us, 
whom the people have come to honor. 
I turned, intending to ask John if he 
had any idea who the man might be, 
but in the hurry and confusion of get- 
ting off the cars I did not have the op- 
portunity. The moment our feet were 
on the platform our ears were deafened 
by cheer on cheer, and the air seemed 
filled with waving hats and handker- 
chiefs. I quickly looked around, hop- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the distin- 
guished personage, but could see no 
man who appeared to be the recipient 
of all this homage. I turned to ask 
John to point him out, for I always like 
to see a great man when I have the 
chance ; but before I could frame the 
words a beautiful girl, dressed in white 
and bearing a great wreath of orange- 
blossoms, stepped in front of me, and, 
dropping a courtesy, deftly flung the 
wreath over my head, while at the 
same instant a deluge of flowers, com- 
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ing from every direction, rained down 
upon John and me. 

Then I comprehended the sweet 
truth: It was John, my John, whom 
the people had gathered to honor. 

When alone, in answer to my vehe- 
ment and happy importunities for an 
explanation, John placed in my hands 
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a book—a book known wherever the 
English language is read, and which : 
had suddenly brought to its author re- ; 
nown and wealth. 

As he handed the volume to me he 
said, simply: “I wrote this tale, Mary, 
and because of that fact the good peo- 
ple of this city fancy me great.” 








SPRING SONG 
By Louis j. Block 


Rosexsup, rosebud, bloom apace, 
Linger not so long; 


Singer, singer, 


shed the grace 


Of your silver song. 


April, April, pass in rain, 
Leave the year to May ; 
Sorrow, sorrow, burst your chain, 
Youth should still be gay. 


Wave, O fleet wave, fall in glee 
On your lover-shore ; 

Moon, O pale moon, touch the sea 
With your heart’s white core. 


Wind, O swift wind, seek your nest 
In the lofty pine ; 

Bee, O wild bee, you are blest 
Where your blossoms shine. 


Rise, O 


sun, 


across the dew, 


Bring the golden day! 
Love, O glad love, what would you 
Have your servant say? 
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NINETY-SEVEN 


FACTS, FADS, AND FANCIES OF RECENT DATE IN THE WHEELING WORLD 


By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


slowly, but surely, becoming the 

New York of Europe, and is a 
more and more enthusiastic amateur of 
and at American business methods, this 
pretty French paradise where the name 
of our Barnum has become a common 
noun and a proverb, is going to glorify 
its Exposition of Ninety and Nine with 
a bicycle that will make human beings 
look Liliputian before its Gulliverian 
proportions. If those infallible proph- 
ets, the newspapers, are 
to be believed, this bicy- 
cle is to make ordinary 
mounts mere foot -hills 
beside it. It is to be to 
the usual wheel what the 
Eiffel Tower is to a block- 
house. It will be like 
saddling two Ferris 
wheels. Spiral stair- 
ways will lead from doors 
in the tires up through 
the spokes and the Bes- 
semer steel frame to 
promenades along the 
handle - bars. On the 
broad prairie lands of 
the saddle all the world 
and his womankind will 
dine. Whether or no 
this seventeenth wonder of the world 
is actually to be, it would after all be 


P stow a foreign town which is 











Fig. 1. 


only a poor materialization of the ghost 
of all cycling which stalks the world, 
not only at midnight 
(with lamp impunibly 
unlit), but in the open 
day along all the high 
roads and low roads, 
good roads and bad, 
King’s, and President’s. 

New York and Chicago 
have just seen the bicy- 
cle enlarged even above 
the Parisian plan, though 
spread out and separat- 
ed from one big wheel 
into an exhibition of a 
myriad of small wheels 
and parts of wheels. In 
New York the exhibit of 
the industry occupied a 
total space of 155,000 
square feet. Thousands 
of visitors worried through it every 
day and harried the attendants with 
questions showing varying informa- 
tion with uniform interest. The show 
displayed very vividly the enormous im- 
portance of the bicycle as an industry 
and asport. It has been revolutionary 
in effect, ruining some industries, crip- 
pling some, reviving and enlarging oth- 
ers, and creating many subsidiary busi- 
nesses. For instance, over a million rub- 
ber tires were used last year in this coun- 
try alone. There is no need of pursuing 
further the temptations to statistics. 
Everyone knows the magnitude to which 
the bicycle has grown in the world’s eye. 
The Paris monster is a pigmy. 
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Fig. 4.—A Water-wheel. 


The magnitude of the Cycle Show is 
its own danger. The bicycle is so firm 
in the public favor and the competition 
at the Show has reached such a point 
of expense and display that many man- 
vfacturers are beginning to question 
tne financial profit of it. Those that 
disapprove of the National Show are 
strongly cognizant of the educative and 
seductive value of the exposition idea ; 
they simply think it would be more ef- 
fective as a local application of pressure 
at many places instead of at two. It is 
not therefore improbable that only one 
national exhibition will be held. It is 
not impossible that there should be 
none at all. The horde of sightseers 
attracted to the Show, however, surely 
argues for its profit in some form in the 
future. 

The bicycle this year shows a tenden- 
cy toward stability of form with in- 
finite attention to the improvement of 
details. There is nothing so revolu- 


Fig. 5.—A Hansom Tricycle. 


tionary as the tentative frames that 
distinguished last year’s exhibit. But 
there are some new attempts to do 
away with the troubles that result from 
the use of a chain ; though most of the 
manufacturers have preferred bearing 
those ills they have to flying to others 
that they know not of. The objections 
to the chain are, however, too numerous 
to permit content, and a number of 
chainless wheels are offered this year. 
They promise to save the rider, espe- 
cially the woman rider, from the annoy- 
ances of the dusty, greasy chains, which, 
as all proverbs tell us, are no stronger 
than their weakest link. The bevel gear 
idea is used in these chainless wheels, 
the most promising of them modifying 
it with a ball and socket connection that 
permits springing, without dislocation, 
of the parts (Fig. 44). The mechanism 
is encased, and simplified greatly in ap- 
pearance. 

Two new models claim grace and ease 
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on account of their 
curves. In one (Fig. 2) 
the rider sits on a great 
loop of tubing; in the 
other (Fig. 1) a circle 
(for a woman’s wheel, a 
semicircle) replaces the 
usual rods connecting the 
front and rear forks. 
Somewhat similar in idea 
is a wooden frame model 
Fig. 6.—Sprocket. (Fig. 3). These all sac- 
rifice the speed of the 
more rigid frames for comfort’s sake ; 
a large inducement to such riders as are 
not primarily interested in scorching. 
In the name of comfort, two new tan- 
dems are made so 
that the rear rider 
is perched enough 
higher than his 
companion to be 
able to see over 
hishead. A deal 
of neck and waist 
twisting is saved 
in this way. One 
of these tandems 
has the back seat 
placed directly 
over the rear hub. 
The other (Fig. 
45) has it in the 
usual place. The 
tandem idea is 





much developed Fig. 8.—Lever Chain 


this year. A 

doubly convertible tandem was dis- 
played, which can be easily arranged 
for two men or two women, or for one 
each of both sexes, by means of drop 
frames both front and back. Another 





Fig. 9.—Lamp. 
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device is a wheel 
and a half that can 
be used as a tan- 
dem or as a single 
wheel. An English 
development of the 
companion side- 
seated bicycle is an 
arrangement that 
can be fitted to the 
ordinary single 
: Fig. 7.—Non-puncturable 
wheel. Fine. 
The parcel deliv- 

ery usages of the cycle have given rise 
to the carriage with cycle attachment 
(Fig. 5). The wheel offers particularly 
good chance for something light and 
speedy to displace 
the horse. That 
faithful and most 
abused of all ani- 
mals has earned 
some sort of eman- 
cipation from the 
slavery of the 
ages. On selfish 
grounds, too, the 
substitution of 
some other mo- 
tive power is de- 
sirable. The san- 
itary and social 
objections to sta- 
bling horses in 
cities combine 
with the bad econ- 
omy of space to 
urge the evolution of some substitute. 
Till the motor carriage is perfected 
some mode of human propulsion is sure- 
ly feasible. It would revive the pictu- 
resqueness and convenience, and sur- 
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Fig. 10,—A Back-support. 





























Fig. 11 (top view). 


Fig. 13 (bottom). 
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Fig. 16 (bottom). 


pass the speed of the fine old sedan 
chair. The hacks and hansoms of a town 
might well be in the hands of silent and 
swift cyclists, and a great aid rendered 
to the most Christian crusade for the 
diminution of the fatal noise of great 
cities. 

An adaptation of the cycle that is 
particularly interesting is a catamaran 
(Fig. 4) with pedals, sprocket, chain, 
bevel gear, and screw propellers. It is 
made with ball bearings and may be 
had as a tandem, triplet or single. The 
cost of it is not high and the well-known 
ability of the catamaran to live through 
a fierce surf leads to the claim that this 
bicycle boat will be particularly safe. 
The rider has a double advantage over 
an oarsman in looking to the front and 
steering directly. This water - wheel 
can be driven backward, can be stopped 
quickly by back-pedalling, and a speed 
of five or six miles an hour without ex- 
tra exertion is claimed by the manufact- 
urers. The wheel becomes ice - boat, 
too, in two new models (Figs. 41 and 
42), the former of the icycles being a 
German idea. 

While little activity was shown this 
year in remodelling the wheel entire, 


Fig. 17. 





Fig. 18. 


almost every manufacturer has some- 
thing new in 


CRANKS AND SPROCKETS 


The sprocket, like the hub, of 1897, is 
uniformly larger than that of ’96. The 
crank is still forged in one piece by a 
few conservative makers, but the great 
majority feel that for convenience of 
dissection and adjustment it should be 
made in two pieces. The devices for 
making the separation easy and the re- 
union firm have exercised many minds 
in many ways, some of the results be- 
ing particularly ingenious. Fig. 47 
illustrates one of the most practical 
solutions of the problem: How to make 
the crank-shaft one piece, mechanically, 
yet instantly separable without harm 
to bearings or adjustment. The gear 
crank ends in a wedge that locks in a 
Y-shaped slot on the other shaft. The 
expansion of the metal is thus provided 
for ; the ballsrun outside the sprocket, 
thus giving it the advantage of work- 
ing between both sets of ball-bearings. 
In another arrangement (Fig. 49), 


claiming a particularly narrow tread, 
the sprocket similarly works between 
































Fig. 19—Pneumatic Seat-post. 






Fig. 20.—Spring Handles. 





Fig. 23.—Bicycle Watch. Fig. 22.—Tire-bell. 
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Fig. 24.—Speed Indicator. 


the bearings, though the locking de- 
vice is somewhat different. Other clever 
crank-hanging arrangements are shown 
in Figs. 46 and 48. 

The first conception of ball-bearings 
was a stroke of genius from the blue 
sky. But while most of its manipula- 
tors are fretting whether three or four- 
point bearing is best, some restless 
souls are not content with the present 
diminution of fric- 
tion but long to re- 
duce even the num- 
ber of balls. Two 
such devices may be 
seen this year, both 
making use of a sep- 
arator in one piece. 
One of them reduces 
the globules to the 
suggestive emblem 





Fig. 27,—Lock. 


End View. 
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Fig. 28.—Combination Lock. 
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Fig. 25. 








Fig. 26.—Cyclometer. 


of three balls. The other has twelve. It 
is claimed that the separator prevents 
sliding and the consequent friction and 
noise. They certainly run with surpris- 
ing noiselessness, and though sceptics 
deny them strength and durability, 
their makers claim to have submitted 
them to rigorous tests. 

The relentless mousing for friction 
has carried the mechanician to a study 
of the sprocket. The direct rub on the 
teeth of the sprocket has educed the 
roller sprocket and numerous chains ; 
but along come certain who say that 
the wear between the teeth and at their 
bases is responsible for much of the 
trouble. They prove it, too, and antici- 
pate friction’s work by hollowing out 
the sprocket at the points where this 
wear is shown to be the greatest (Fig. 
6). The exact cuttings away differ, but 





Fig. 29.—Sprocket Lock. 
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all are unanimous that they diminish 
friction and enable a rider to use a 
higher gear with the same power. 

Novelties in chain-schemes for reduc- 
ing friction are few, the most radical 
being an English importation that is 
not new abroad (Fig. 8). 

A chain for which uniformity, rigid- 
ity, and strength are the three graces 
claimed has its connecting-blocks in 
three pieces to permit even tempering. 
Broken links can be easily replaced 
without tools or simply discarded, the 
chain shortened by that much and the 
rear wheel readjusted. 


TIRES 


One of the most ingenious novelties of 
the year is a tire made not of continuous 
tubing, single or otherwise, but of a se- 
ries of rubber balls (Fig. 53). It seems 
to be a thorough 
exorcism of the 
puncture - bogie 
that attacks 
wretched ey- 
clists usually 
when they are 
farthest from all 
the comforts of a 
repair shop. The 
balls of which 
this tire is made 
are highly resil- 
ient, and every 
other one of them 
can be punctured 
without dis- 
abling the wheel. The balls are firmly 
fixed in the rim, and are in no danger of 
dislodgement. They are inflated with 
a pump having a hypodermic needle on 





Fig. 31.—Foot-pump. 





Fig. 30.—Foot-pump. 


theend. This is pressed through a valve 
made of self-healing Para rubber, which 
can recover from many injections (Fig. 
54). The tire becomes practically con- 
tinuous under the pressure of the rider, 
and in seeking not to prevent puncture 
but to rob it of its terrors, has struck 
out in a most interesting direction. 

Another tire, claiming to wed tnose 
two supposed incompatibilities, resil- 
iency and puncturelessness, is the sim- 
ple arrangement in Fig. 7. It is as- 
serted that the puncturing point will 
simply push back without piercing an 
extra flap inside. 

A third tire has an inner armor some- 
what like a snake’s scales. 

A fourth has an inside tube that can 
be inflated as a substitute for the outer 
shoe. 


SADDLES 


The war waged against the old saddle 
by physicians, who found it the chief 
menace of the bicycle habit, brought out 
a number of new models last year, each 
with its coterie of endorsing physicians. 
This year has brought a perfect deluge 








Fig. 32.—Wrench. 





Fig. 34.—Tool-bag. 


Fig. 35.—Extra Grips. 


Opened 


Fig. 38.—Coat-holder. 





Fig. 39.—Roller Brake. Fig. 40.—Stand and Home Trainer. 
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Figs. 41 and 42.—Icycles, 


of new shapes, almost all of them free 
from the adamantine pressure on the 
wrong parts of the body that distin- 
guished, and, there is reason to hope, ex- 
tinguished, the old style of torment. 
Saddles that pay any heed at all to the 
health of the rider are technically di- 
vided into hygienic, another name for 
ventilated, and anatomical. 

Many of these saddles show a divis- 
ion into halves, with a hollow, in place 
of the former viciously firm pommel. 
In some cases, as Figs. 12 and 15, the 
halves rise and fall alternately, each with 
the leg resting on it; this alternation as- 
sists also in giving the rider a firm seat. 
These halves are made adjustable to 
the shape of the rider, one having an 
automatic action. To aid in holding 
the rider in place some curve is usually 
made in the frame. One curious shape 
is simply a hollow circle, without pom- 
mel of any sort. 

Hygienic saddles are a great advance 
over the usual form, as their ventilation 
prevents chafing and inflammation to a 
considerable degree. They also offer 
fewer points of contact, and are accept- 
able to many riders that are timid of 
anything so radicel a departure as an 
anatomical saddle. If the opening in 
the leather is made on anatomical lines, 
it is still more commendable, and sani- 


ee SS _ 


tary advantages are claimed for the con- 
tinuity at the back, lacking in the ana- 
tomical saddles. The presence of the 
pommel is also useful in preventing 
side-slips. Both rattan and leather 
strands are used in the lacing. 

Another compromise with the ancient 
style is the cushioned, or padded, saddle. 

Air-cushioning has been much used 
and improved, the former wobbie being 
done away with by reducing the former 
rotundity, or separating the tubes ; and 
felt has been variously employed. Some 
of the resulting shapes are very strik 
ing. 

For those that cling to the rigid old 
saddle, a conventional frame with a 
pneumatic nose is made. An interest* 
ing frame is based cn spring wire cords, 
permitting easy ventilation and obviat- 
ing jarring. Anotlier device employs 
pneumatic pads, or balls beneath the 
cover of the saddle; these rest in metal 
cups, and immunity from break-down is 
promised. 

A scheme for bracing the back of the 
rider (Fig. 10) promises support to the 
hill-climber, and an advantage to the 
racer in starting and pushing. It serves 
also as an aid in stopping the wheel 
suddenly. It enables one to use a higher 
gear, and makes a convenient fulcrum 
for many leverages. 


DEVICES TO MODIFY VIBRATION 


To banish the disagreeable, and in 
many cases unhealthy, vibrations the 
cyclist is heir to, various inventors have 
gone below the saddle, to the seat-post 
itself. The saddle-spring itself, if not 
too rigid, affords much relief from jar, 
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Fig. 43.—Pedal Gauge. 
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Fig. 44.—Chainless Gear 

and a long, elastic hickory-rod (Fig. 55) 
is a promising novelty. It is placed 
forward for men, and backward for 
women. In spring seat-posts there are 
two sorts, a self-adjusting spring, and 
(Fig. 19) a pneumatic affair, enclosing 
a column of air in the tubes, hermeti- 
cally retained with a liquid seal. 

Spring handle-bars (Fig. 20) are 
another solution of the vibration enig- 
ma. Pianists and artists, to whom any 
wrist ailment is likely to prove serious, 
should find them valuable. They should 
be interested, too, in another way 
round the difficulty—spring grips, cov- 
ered with felt and ventilated. 
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BRAKES 


Bicycling has suffered much 
from the large body of fanat- 
ics that make a maximum 
speed their only criterion, and 
sacrifice to the Moloch of 
Scorching everything possi- 
ble. They have been such a 
power as to prevent, in many 
States, very proper and sani- 
tary measures to compel all 
cyclists to carry brakes, be- 
cause the brake adds a few 
ounces to the weight of the wheel, and 
because the more expert of them can 
stop their wheels ordinarily by back- 
pedalling. But the most powerful rider 
is occasionally caught napping or crip- 
pled at a critical moment, and the aver- 
age rider is in constant need of a brake, 
especially in coasting, and for stopping 
suddenly at times when a fall is safer 
than a collision. 

A brake that should gratify those who 
think a brake nothing to be ostentatious 
about but rather a badge of servitude, 
is (Fig. 51) a hidden coil that operates 
through the tubing on either the front 
or back wheel. It is manipulated by 
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pressing a little catch near the grip with 
the thumb. This releases the grip, so 
that it may be turned, the distance of 
the turn regulating the pressure of the 
brake. 

Another brake (Fig. 50) is only par- 
tially concealed, the lever and spoon 
showing, the rest being concealed in 
the head. 

A roller-brake (Fig. 39) is offered, 
that claims to answer the objections to 
previous attempts in this direction in 
the points of power and wear on the tire. 


Fig. 


LAMPS AND BELLS 


Quite as important to the safety of 
both rider and wayfarer as the brake, 
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are the lamp and the bell. The crux 
of the lamp is the sudden jolt that puts 
it out. All the lamps advertised this 
year claim immunity from unexpected 
extinguishers. One curious scheme 
separates the case and the oil-can, the 
former being a folding and detachable 
affair. 

An accessible case is a decided 
tage, and one that opens like a watch- 
case has much in its favor (Fig. 9). It 
has an automatic wick-lock to prevent 
the extinguishment of the light by the 
dropping of the wick. 

A long struggle has been waged 
towards the practical employment of 
electricity in bicycle lanterns. The light 
itself is ideal; it is powerful; it does 
not smoke; it is clean; it has no odor; 
it does not jar out ; it sets nothing afire, 
and does not get hot. The difficulties 
of charging it and its weight argue 


advan- 
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against it, however. 
An interesting at- 
tempt on the prob- 
lem is the storage 
battery. It can be 
charged at any in- 
andescent lamp, or 
any direct current, 
or at primary batter- 
ies, such as are to be 
found in every tele- 
graph office. The 
storage battery is 
varried like a tool- 
bag, the lamp is hung 
on the handle-bar, and can be swung in 
any direction, like a search-light. It will 
burn at least eight 
hours at a time. 
Bells of all sorts 
of mechanism and 
all sorts of voice 
made a great chorus 
at the Cycle Show. 
An aluminum bell, 
attachable to either 
front or rear wheel, 
and rung by that 
wheel (Fig. 22), will, 
it is claimed, resist 
the wear and tear of 
the great whirl giv- 





Fig. 49 





i ° Fig. 50.—C led 
en it by the tire. ae * pei 


A neatly concealed 
bell is one set in the end of the grip 


(Fig. 21). Another bell that is bound 
to gain a hearing is a whistle. It is 
blown by pushing a button in the 
handle-bar, thus throwing a wheel upon 
the tire, which does the rest, driving a 
blast of air through the whistle. 


CYCLOMETERS 


The object of the cyclist’s dearest so- 
licitude is the progress of his cyclom- 
eter. Ebonizing a meerschaum never had 
such charms, and never such justifica- 
tion as rolling up a cyclometrical mon- 
ument of one’s industry. The thing 
that a certain leisurely lot of us most 
desire for the confusion of gloatingly 
industrious friends is a cyclometer, 
built on the lines of the gas-meter, one 
that needs no outside aid, but keeps 
toiling upward through the night while 
others, and especially we ourselves, 





Fig. 52.—Bicycle Cover. 


taste the enervating sloth of sleep ; sweet 
sleep that knits up the ravelled bicycle- 
hose of care. 

The best features of a good cyclom- 
eter are ease of reading from the sad- 
dle; a large register; and, of course, 
strength and accuracy. Cyclometers 
that show not only the total, but the 
length of any one trip, are a great con- 
venience. The best cyclometer registers 
a total of 10,000 miles, and trips of 100 
miles. Fig. 25 records trips of any 
length up to 100 miles, and can be set 
back at any time. It is particularly 
readable. Though the barrel shape has 
much favor, the ten-thousand mile total, 
with trip-recording adjunct, can also be 
had in the shape of Fig. 26. 

Indicators of the rate of speed are a 
great help in maintaining a set pace. 
Sucha gaugeis Fig. 24, which fastenson 
the front fork. One combination con- 
nects a cyclometer with a stop-watch, so 














Fig? 51.—Handle-brake. 
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Fig. 53.—Ball-tire. 


that they can be started and stopped si- 
multaneously. By means of auxiliary 
dials and indexes, the time and distance, 
as well as the rate of speed, are shown. 
A good clamp for holding a watch on 
the handle-bar securely is Fig. 23. 


PEDALS 


As the all-wise Solomon said: There 
is a time for a rat-trap pedal, and a time 
for rubber. But it is now possible to 
have both in one interchangeable pedal, 
which is instantly altered. It is fitted, 
of course, with ball-bearings, and is un- 
usually simple of construction (Fig. 56). 


SUNDRIES 


While the bicycle seems to be set- 
tling toward a general permanence of 
form, free play is still given to the in- 
ventor of handy details of equipment, for 
as fast as the want of to-day is satisfied, 
to-morrow has developed more. Con- 
tent is a good thing for poets to glorify, 
but it would be starvation to the in- 
ventor. 

There are too many cyclists whose 
idea of sport is so limited that they are 
unwilling to share the burdens of the 
wheel. After the faithful—and, I be- 
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lieve it has been called, “‘ the 
silent ””—steed has carried its 
owner several miles into the 
country, and shown him the 
beauties of life far from hu- 
man presence other than his, 
the cyclist ought to be will- 
ing to do his half of the work 
and carry the wheel back 
home. But man was ever 
ungrateful, and the attempt 
is constantly made to find 
some way of coercing a weary 
or balky wheel. As non- 
puncturable tires do not 
seem to be universal, relief 
is proffered in the shape of 
healing devices. Some of 
these combine the important 
virtues of simplicity, cheap- 
ness, compactness, speed, 
and permanence. 

Next to keeping his wheel 
moving the cyclist likes to 
keep it from being moved. 
The necessity for a small, strong lock is 
variously supplied this year. One of 
the cleverest is a little thing (Fig. 28) 
capable of over five thousand combina- 
tions. Fig. 27 is guaranteed to keep 
the thief guessing till the return of the 
owner with the key in his waistcoat 
pocket. Fig. 29 grips the sprocket. 

A long-hunted wrench that will fit 
any sort of nut, circular, or any-agonal, 





Fig. 54.—Inflating Ball-tire. 
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Fig. 55.—Wooden Spring. 


and will turn even one that is soft and 
worn on the edge, is Fig. 32. 

Brushes for tire and chain are useful 
in keeping the wheel decent. 

A device, that is called an improve- 
ment on the toe-clip, is reproduced in 
Fig. 43. It supports the heel instead 
of gripping the toe, and will be as use- 
ful, one is told, to the woman that rides 
as to the racer. 

Ingenious and convenient are the new 
pumps (Figs. 30 and 31). They are so 
small that they can be carried in a 
pocket or tool-bag, and are operated 
with the foot. 

A folding tool-bag that is compact 
and noiseless (Fig. 33), and one that 
banishes the inconvenience of buckles, 
is a revolving bag (Fig. 34). 

Useful parcel-carriers are one for the 
rear fork (Fig. 37), and two for the 
handle-bars. The former (Fig. 38) is a 
cord arrangement that does away with 
knots and straps: a string is pulled off 
its spring spool, looped around the par- 
cel, and caught back on two hooks. 
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When released the string returns auto- 
matically to its holder. Another carrier 
that takes many shapes and serves many 
purposes is made of rods that fold back 
close around the front foot (Fig. 36). 

Since so many riders rest their hands 
at times near the head of the wheel, ex- 
tra grips (Fig. 35) that can be slipped 
along to any point desired have been 
devised. They absorb perspiration and 
preserve the handle-bars. 

As a preserver of the wheel an over- 
coat to protect it through the winter or 
wet weather will fill a need (Fig. 54). 

Fig. 40 shows a folding bicycle stand 
of great simplicity. It can be easily 
made into a home-trainer. 

All things considered, the devices for 
separating a cyclist from his money, 
and from discomfort at the same time, 
are among the most ingenious of the 

ime. 











Fig. 56.—Pedal. 


CAUGHT 
By Catharine Young Glen 


Buve eyes, blue eyes, lift the silken lashes! 
Let me look you through and through, 
Capture unaware a few 
Of your real thought-flashes ! 

Blue eyes, blue eyes, tell me, are ye true eyes? 


Blue eyes, blue eyes, drop the silken lashes! 
You have looked me through and through, 
Held my whole soul in review, 
And your gaze abashes! 

Blue eyes, blue eyes, would mine were as true eyes! 














“UNDRESSED KIDS” 


PRESENTED WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THEMSELVES AND A FEW 
REMARKS 


By C. A. Mera 


many uses. Sometimes it is a 
serious business, often it is merely 
the pastime of people who employ it in 
efforts at nothing in particular, and 
again, it is a pleasant and elevating oc- 
cupation, though not professional. Oc- 
casionally it serves in the general com- 
bination of all these things, and it is my 
opinion that the person who undertook 
the production and development of the 
pictures which are given with these re- 
marks, intended to thus use his art. 
His success is not to be gainsaid. 
There are the “kids,” as fine an assort- 
ment as ever was presented, even on the 
bargain counter ; there are the pictures, 
each interesting and exceedingly amus- 
ing to all who see them. The artist cer- 
tainly has proved his claim to originality 
and diligence by the peculiar treatment 
which he has given his subject. Any- 
one who thinks that it is easy to collect 


PPimany sce, Som lends itself to 


as many babies as are here shown, and 
to bring them out in a combina- 
tion picture, has but to try it to 
realize the difficulties which at- 
tend upon the work. To pro- 
duce these pictures required 
the best application of the 
uses of the camera, a re- 
markable amount of de- 
tail work with the 
paint- brush, and a 
general knowledge 
of effects which 
could not be ac- 
quired save by 
long practice 
in the art 
of picture 
making. 
The 
work 
cer- 
tainly 
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is worthy to be classed among the most 
successful efforts in serio-comic art 
photography yet presented to instruct, 
to charm, and to amuse. 

It is interesting to note the manner 
in which the artist has treated his sub- 
ject, not only collectively but separa- 
tively. The whole series of pictures 
from the marine scene, which gives us 
the “ Pirate Crew,” through the land and 
water scenes, the air and bee-hive scenes, 


and finally the scene in which we 
the “kids” for once burdened 


find 
with 
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clothing, is consistent in its absurdity 
and drollery, yet harmonious in effect. 
Each separate treatment is also a com- 
plete scene in itself, which might be 
used apart from the rest. The result is 


a series of connected, yet disconnected, 
pictures, satisfactory in toto, but so 
made that the absence of any one of them 
leaves no apparent blank in the series. 
The groupings of the babies are in 
many cases quite interesting, and 
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show versatility in the artist, while the 
placing of an occasional single figure by 
itself adds a quaint and pretty effect. 
Some of the babies, it will be noticed, 
are beautiful, some are not pretty, and 


many are plain. There is also a notice- 
able variety of types in the children, 
which adds to the piquancy of the pict- 
ures. Some are dark, some fair, some 
fat, some thin; in fine, all babyland is 
here. 




















““ UNDRESSED KIDS” 


What a jolly lot of “kids” they are! 
And how each one seems to feel that he 
is the important member of the general 
community, as he stands or sits in his 





Here and there, too, 
one may discover the exceptional baby 
who appears not to have quite grasped 
the situation and to be in doubt whether 
it is all right or not, as he gazes with 
perplexed or stolid face out from the 


appointed place. 
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picture of which he is himself a part. 
Every type of infantile life is seen. 
Here is a rollicking young fellow who 
hilariously joins in the fun, there a little 


' 7” 


maid who receives his homage with a 
tender smile; there is a small gentle- 
man who appears to believe that the 
whole show is being given for his espe- 
cial benefit ; and yonder stands a little 
lady who enjoys the novelty of the situ- 
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ation, but is a bit shy 
of the water or the 
crowd, it is hard to 
say which. But it is 
noticeable that no- 
where in the com- 
pany does one see 
the ill-tempered or 
surly baby, nowhere the proverbial 
cross child. He may be present, but 
if he is, the sense of companionship 
and the general spirit of good-fellow- 
ship which prevails in the assemblage 
has sweetened his temper for the pres- 
ent. 

There is in thisa lesson for those who 
would successfully take the photographs 
of babies. Have a lot of them about, 
and success will follow. The old-time 
photographer who posed a baby solus 
before the awesome presence of a camera 
and a black cloth, with its head gripped 
in a cold steel vice, and then command- 
ed it to “look pleasant,” always failed. 
There is ample evidence in the “family 
album” to prove this. 





It is possible also that the fact that 
the young gentlemen and ladies of these 
pictures are “undressed,” and not 
“dressed ” “kids,” may tend in some 
degree to that feeling of good humor 
which pervades the scenes of which they 
are the all-important part ; for anyone 
who is posted, will tell you that all 
“kids” wear better, set more comfort- 
ably, and feel better “undressed ” than 
*‘ dressed.” 

With these introductory remarks I 
present the “Undressed Kids,” and with 
them a picture of the kids in full attire. 
Make their acquaintance at leisure and 
enjoy their company. You are not likely 
to see them soon again, for they do not 
thus assemble every day. 
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ROSA WRIGHT SMITH; A REPRESENTATIVE COLONIAL DAME 


By Carolyn Halsted 


A the true spirit of patriotism is 

Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith, Secre- 
tary of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames in the District of Columbia. 
This office she has filled since the organ- 
ization of the Society. She is also Reg- 
istrar of the National Society of the 
Children of the American Revolution, 
which position, as well as that of Secre- 
tary, she held in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, not long ago. It 
is a tenet of Mrs. Smith’s that love of 
home and country is one of the most 
ennobling of all sentiments. and she 
exemplifies its worth by constant prac- 
tical demonstration. 

Born in Virginia, most of Mrs. Smith’s 
life has been passed in New York, the 
home of her husband, and in Washing- 
ton, her present place of residence with 
her young son. Her father is General 
H. G. Wright, of New York, ex-Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and 
famous for his Civil War record, being 
last commander of the “Old Sixth 
Corps” during that struggle. Her Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary lineage is a 
noted one, including the New England 
families of Elderkin, Chapman, Grin- 
nell, Griswold, and Alden; and the 
Bradfords, Slaughters, Carters, Hills, 
Armisteads, Ludlows, and Claytons, of 
Virginia. 

Feeling a deep interest in perpetuat- 
ing the early relics of American history, 
Mrs. Smith joined the Society for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and 
became the Treasurer of its District of 
Columbia branch, a large and influen- 
tial association composed of Washing- 
ton’s leading women. Its present work 
in hand is the purchase of the site of 
the House of Burgesses at Williams- 
burg; another enterprise being the 
preservation of what remains of James- 
town. 

But Mrs. Smith does not stop with 
matters of the past ; she is concerned in 


WOMAN thoroughly imbued with 





a vital question of the day—bettering 
the condition of the country’s aborigi- 
nes; and is Treasurer of the Washing- 
ton branch of the Women’s National 
Indian Association. 

The duties of her office in the Colo- 
nial Dames are arduous, as she has all 
its correspondence to attend to, is 
obliged to keep a record both of the So- 
ciety and of the Board of Managers, of 
which latter she is also a member, and 
has innumerable questions to answer 
continually in regard to the association 
and its workings. But these labors are 
small compared to those necessitated by 
her connection with the Children’s Rev- 
olutionary Society, where it falls to her 
portion to verify all the application 
papers for membership in this rapidly 
growing order. She is always a con- 
spicuous figure at the Continental Con- 
gress of the Daughters, convening annu- 
ally in Washington. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN PRISON REFORM 


By Emily E. Williamson, General Secretary of the Public Charities and Prison 
Reform Association of New Jersey 


view in brief the labors of certain 

women who are engaged in the 
work of prison reform. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to more than sketch a 
faint pen-picture of these noble philan- 
thropists. 

Prison life is unnatural ; its associa- 
tions are degrading. There can, there- 
fore, be no better way for a woman to 
show her womanly character than by 
giving that helpful sympathy which is 
always a great factor in the encourage- 
ment of reform where reform is urgent- 
ly needed. The prison furnishes a field 


’ ‘HE purpose of this article is to re- 
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for the exercise of this sympathy in a 
direct and practical manner. Those who 
are engaged in the work, naturally be- 
come persons of interest in the eyes of 
all right-minded people. 

Among the pioneers in this movement 
is Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, who is 
one of the educators in the science of 
household economics, and who long ago 
touched the key-note with the plea that 
she put forth for the children. Her 
knowledge of this science is as broad 
and great as any in the land, and from 
her have emanated strong moral truths 
which have taken shape in the minds of 
many women who are work- 
ing in some direct path. 
She has been a general ed- 
ucator for the women of the 
age, and no history of wom- 
en and their work would be 
complete without this ac- 
knowledgment. Asa mem- 
ber of the New York Board 
of Charities, she has been a 
force in this direction, giv- 
ing freely of her sympathy, 
and stimulating other 
workers, each to her especial 
task. It is from her that 
many of the suggestions 
tending to prison reform 
have come. 

Working in harmony with 
others, yet on lines apart, 
is Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
whose sweet presence and 
noble devotion are so well 
known throughout the land, 
and who is giving herself, 
her life, her energies, to the 
spiritual welfare of the poor 
prisoner. Before and after 
his release she takes him by 
the hand, finds him work, 
watches over and sympa- 
thizes with him, as only a 
sweet, self-sacrificing spirit 
can. Her works will live. 

Mrs. J. G. Sperry is one 
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Mrs. J. G. Sperry. 


of the most interesting of the workers of 
the West. She was born in Belvidere, N. 
J., but has lived for many years in Pue- 
blo, Col. She is at present the superin- 
tendent of the Benevolent Union Home 
and Hospital. She has been working 
along the lines of prison reform in many 
ways for twenty years, and has been for 
sixteen years connected with the insti- 
tution. She was appointed an officer or 
Humane Agent of the State Board of 
Charities, of which the Governor is chair- 
man. The sheriff made her a deputy, 
which places her authority where it will 
not conflict with his. She is in direct 
sympathy with the city officials and the 
police, and it is acknowledged by all who 
know her that she ‘‘ minds her own bus- 
iness ”—which is to look after the young 
girls and women who come under penal 
jurisdiction. By her influence the laws 
of the State have been changed so as to 
give women whose husbands are miser- 
able, drunken, and good-for-nothing, a 
chance. Mrs. Sperry is simple in her 
address, kind and sympathetic. You 
have but to look into her face to see that 
with all her quickness of perception and 
spirit, she is full of tender feelings. 
What good sbe has accomplished, espe- 
cially among girls and women, it would 
require a separate article to tell. The 
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female ex-prisoner is ever in need of a 
helping hand. It is a great work in 
which Mrs. Sperry is engaged. 

One of the bravest women of the 
century is Mrs. Florence Spooner, of 
Boston, Mass., who was, before her mar- 
riage, Florence Garretson. The Garret- 
sons were among the earliest settlers of 
Maryland and have become well known 
in New York State through the mar- 
riage of the Rev. Freeborn Garretson to 
the daughter of Judge Robert Living- 
ston, of Livingston Manor, then Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York. Her 
mother’s grandfather was William Ball, 
closely related to the mother of Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Spooner, in her appeal for prison 
reform, attacks boldly all the medieval 
systems in the prisons of America, and 
has been in many instances the means 
of bringing about the abolition of 
“bread and water,” and “solitary con- 
finement in the dungeon ;” proving 


through her prison reform articles the 
iniquity of “depriving saint or sinner 
of God’s light,” and of plunging human 
souls into darkness, where they are made 
to prey upon their own misfortune. 
Through her influence the attention 
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Boston, in 1895, was called to this mode 
of punishment in the prison in the 
County of Suffolk. He went himself 
into these dungeons and tried the dark- 
ness. A short time afterward they dis- 
appeared. Governors Greenhalge and 
Wolcott gave Mrs. Spooner their sup- 
port during their administrations. She 
also secured the co-operation of promi- 
nent clergymen of all denominations in 
the city of Boston. The newspapers 
have always been on her side. 

Mrs. Spooner is the Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Prison Reform Commit- 
tee (the first of its kind in America). 
The aim and object of this committee 
is to bring about a more humane treat- 
ment of prisoners, thus bettering their 
conditions physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

Women are particularly well fitted 
for the care of delinquents and defec- 
tives (all delinquents are defectives), for 
it is well known among philanthropists 
that women are less sentimental than 
men in their handling of practical pub- 
lic questions which involve moral and 
humane ideas. 

A fine example of woman’s adminis- 
trative ability is the woman’s prison at 
Sherburne, Mass. Mrs. Johnson, the 
superintendent, is a woman of strong 


character, clear perception, and good 
judgment. Kind, but just, acknowledg- 
ing good behavior but punishing when 
necessary, she knows the history of each 
prisoner and watches her individual 
peculiarities. Her work is done sys- 
tematically, its object being the train- 
ing of the prisoner for better things. 
This woman’s prison does better reform 
work than any other prison of its kind. 
Mrs. Johnson’s own personality is pleas- 
ant and cheery, and after meeting her 
one feels instinctively her love of jus- 
tice as well as her kindliness. She has 
been connected with this prison for 
twelve years. She isa native of Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are few women in the world 
who have done more to alleviate the suf- 
ferings and restore the manhood of men 
in prison than Mrs. Agnes L. d’Arcam- 
bal, of Michigan. She is a philanthropist 
whose noble deeds will live after her. 
She has rare mental gifts. Her work of 
charity, which has embraced all kinds 
and classes, has endeared her to the 
hearts of thousands of her fellow-be- 
ings. 

Mrs. d’Arcambal first began her work 
while she lived in Kalamazoo. She 
visited the jail in that city, taking the 
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prisoners fresh fruit, a book, or any- 
thing that was allowed. She made a 
few visits to the State Prison; and 
then, in 1872, she decided to give her 
life and all its energies to working for 
discharged prisoners. In November of 
that year she noticed that a library was 
sadly needed in the prison; so, with 
the permission of the Chaplain, she re- 
turned home, resolved to secure books 
enough for*a library. She visited the 
different rooms in the ward schools 
throughout the city, telling the boys 
and girls of her project, and asking each 
one to do something to help. She sug- 
gested to them to sweep out an office, 
to carry in some wood, to pick up some 
coal, to earn a penny, to bring the 
penny to the teacher, and then, when all 
the pennies had been contributed, the 
room would be able to buy a book. The 
enthusiasm grew, and every boy and 
girl in the city was soon seeking for a 
job; and never in its history were the 
stores, offices, curbstones, and sidewalks 
treated to such a sweeping. She also 
solicited books from citizens, ministers, 
and teachers, and thus, at Christmas- 
time, she had a collection of five hun- 
dred volumes. 

When the library was opened for the 
prisoners, Mrs. d’Arcambal, in a feeling 
address, told the men what she had done 
and, as she spoke, the heart of every 
man was touched. Henry Ward Beecher 
sent her books from time to time and 
heartily endorsed the good work which 
she had begun. Harpers and Scribners 
also sent her bound volumes of their 
publications. Others followed with 
more aid. 

It was in this way that Mrs. d’Arcam- 
bal began the great and glorious work 
which she has since accomplished—the 
establishment of a home for ex-prison- 
ers after their terms of imprisonment 
have expired. At first Mrs. d’Arcambal 
took the men into her own house—her 
husband, sons, and daughters cheerfully 
giving encouragement to her philan- 
thropic desires; but, after fifteen years 
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of this work, she found that it was nec- 
essary to erect a house for the accom- 
modation of her guests. 

She began by securing a subscription 
from each prisoner then serving out a 
sentence (the prisoners in Michigan are 
paid for overwork), and this was speedily 
followed up by subscriptions from in- 
terested citizens, who knew that money 
donated for any purpose through Mrs, 
d’Arcambal would be wisely and care- 
fully spent and that they would event- 
ually see good results accomplished by 
its use. Thus the prisoners were not 
only helped but learned to help them- 
selves. 

In 1889 a bill passed the Legislature 
and was signed by Governor Luce grant- 
ing an appropriation from the State 
Treasury of $100 per month. In May, 
1890, the Industrial Association of De- 
troit, conducting the ‘“ Home of Indus- 
try for Discharged Prisoners,” became 
an incorporated body, with Mrs. A. L. 
d’Arcambal as founder and many prom- 
inent men as officers. 

Mr. Campau, of Detroit, gave land. 
On August 1, 1890, the ground was 
broken, and on October 1st the house 
was ready for occupancy. It is a com- 
fortable brick building, three stories 
high, ninety-four feet long and thirty- 
six feet wide. Many industries are car- 
ried on under its roof. 

From the hour of Mrs. d’Arcambal’s 
memorable Christmas gift, a bond of 
love has existed between prisoners and 
benefactress, and men have become bet- 
ter and happier because of her influence. 


Every field of work is now open to 
women. Almost every field has had its 
historian. The magazines and news- 
papers are filled with the histories of 
women of to-day who are bettering the 
condition of their fellow-creatures the 
world over ; but none are doing nobler 
work than the women whose lives are 
devoted to the interests and reforma- 
tion of those who have felt the cruel 
blight of prison and the prisoner’s life. 














SUSIE 
By Kathleen Blackburn 


‘‘There is this peculiarity about cakes and molasses: If one is to enjoy the cakes, the 


whole contents of the molasses jug should not be poured upon them at once.””—C 


HE was the only daughter of a rich 

English merchant, a fact which 

was pleasing in outline, but had 
its detrimental side as well; for only 
daughters, like only pet dogs, often suf- 
fer from an overweening amount of 
family interest, which is bad for both 
parties. 

Of course, some girls are naturally 
fitted with the disposition to carry them 
through it all quite admirably; but 
Susie Harmon (sometimes pronounced 
’Armon) had the eccentric, strong-mind- 
ed, not-to-be-guided temperament which 
cannot accommodate itself to circum- 
stances, and refuses to fit into conven- 
tional niches. 

An only daughter should be pink and 
white and proper and lady-like. She 
should talk well and easily, know how 
to entertain, and she should be clever 
enough not to manage mamma ; but to 
be able to raise the family to a higher 
social position ; and, finally, she should 
do her duty well in the matrimonial 
way. 

Susie unfortunately was the possessor 
of none of these qualities. She was 
dark and freckled, and her straight 
hair, which by the help of curling-tongs 
she endeavored to conform to a fashion- 
able fluffiness, had a surprising habit of 
“coming out” and standing on end in 
a distressingly unbecoming manner. 
She walked atrociously too, in a hip- 
pety-hop sort of a fashion, and her 
laugh had not that ring about it which 
would raise her in the social sphere. 
In fact she was a type of that femininity 
which dresses badly, giggles inoppor- 
tunely, and flirts unnecessarily. For, 
in accordance with the prevailing fash- 
ion which is especially pronounced 
among English mammas, she had been 
brought up with the idea that to re- 
main unmarried was distinctly a social 
crime, and nature and heredity fostered 
the sentiment. 


riticus, 

She was desperately anxious to marry. 
Did not her father, mother, aunts, 
uncles and brothers expect it of her? 
And was it fair to disappoint them ? 
She was conscientious to a degree in 
that respect, in that she would willing- 
ly sacrifice herself to anyone, be he rich 
or poor, young or old, fair or dark 
mattered not; she would throw herself 
into his arms, crying out, ‘‘ Take all I 
have, only marry me!” 

But now she was thirty, and looked 
it, and still the possible husband re- 
mained sternly hidden behind futurity’s 
veil. Her family began to feel dis- 
tinctly nervous. Could it be possible 
that Susie was never going to marry ? 
The only daughter of a rich father too! 
Impossible! Somebody must turn up 
some time. 

‘“*T cannot understand it at all, Mary,” 
Susie’s Aunt Emma remarked, confi- 
dentially, to Susie’s mamma one day. 
“We have done all we can for Susie. 
We have entertained; we have given 
dances and dinner-parties, and theat- 
rical entertainments ; she has had every 
opportunity, and it all seems wasted. I 
am very much afraid that the poor girl 
will live and die an old maid.” 

“Tm afraid so,” Susie’s mamma an- 
swered sadly, shaking her head as she 
spoke. She was a stout, sweet-faced, 
middle-aged lady with mild, melancholy 
looking eyes and a placid manner, as un- 
like her only daughter as the prover- 
bial hen with the ugly duckling. “But 
[ don’t think Iam to blame, Emma; am 
1?” she asked, pathetically. ‘Iam sure, 
as you say, that we did everything that 
lay in our power, and now I do not feel 
like exerting myself any more ; besides, 
I am tired of entertaining.” 

“ Well, I think, Mary, I think I should 
keep it up just for this winter, and then 
if nothing happens, I really would give 
it up. Susie tells me that there was a 
young man named Underwood, George 
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Underwood I think she said, who showed 
her marked attention at the Crystal 
Palace Ball the other night; and—who 
knows ?—perhaps he may really be taken 
with her.” 

“ What is he like, Emma, and what 
does he do?” Mrs. Harmon asked. 

“Oh, Susie says he is tall and fair 
and quite gentlemanly, and she fancies 
he is a bank clerk, but she isn’t sure. 
However, he is going to call on Sunday 
afternoon, and then we can judge for 
ourselves. I hope we shall like him, 
though.” 

“T hope so, indeed!” Susie’s mamma 
ejaculated, fervently. 


About a fortnight after the foregoing 
conversation Susie’s mamma and aunt 
were sitting together in the parlor, 
placidly drinking their cup of afternoon 
tea, when their quiet was unceremoni- 
ously broken in upon by the sudden 
entrance of Susie, who burst wildly into 
the room in a visible state of agitation. 

“Susie!” they both ejaculated, in 
mildly remonstrative tones. 

“Do put your hat on straight, dear. 
It always worries me to see it so 
crooked,” her mother remarked. 

“Oh, don’t bother me!” the young 
lady exclaimed, impatiently, as she 
paced excitedly up and down the room. 
“T have got something else to think 
about now besides hats.” 

“Oh, what is it, Susie?” Aunt Emma 
inquired, anxiously. “ Has 5 

“Yes, Auntie, George has proposed, 
and I think I am just the happiest girl 
in the world !” 

“When did it happen?” Mrs. Harmon 
asked, with a tremble of excitement in 
her voice. 

“ Just now, Mamma. I met him when 
I was coming out of the Crystal Palace, 
and he walked home with me.” 

“What did he say, Susie? Do tell us 
what he said,” Aunt Emma, who had a 
teasing disposition, asked, coaxingly. 

“Oh! Auntie, how could you! Don’t 
you know that love is too holy a thing 
to be flaunted in the eyes of the world, 
and that what passes between George 
and myself is sacred even from my 
mother. I would never reveal it, nev- 
er!” Susie answered, romantically, with 
& wrapt expression in her brown eyes. 
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“Oh, very well, tnen, Susie,” answered 
Aunt Emma, airily, “I shall ask George 
myself, then. When is he coming?” 

“To-night,” Susie replied, stiffly. 
“‘T have invited him to dinner, and I 
will beg of you, Aunt Emma, not to say 
anything of the kind.” 


That evening there was great excite- 
ment in the Harmon household. Susie’s 
father beamed upon her in a paternally 
paternal way, her mother and aunt 
looked the picture of satisfied matron- 
hood, her uncle kissed her affection- 
ately, while her three younger, teasing 
brothers exclaimed, simultaneously with 
a wink at one another, “ Well done, old 
Sue!” Susie was the heroine of the 
hour, but just then she was quite im- 
pervious to all external elements ; she 
wore her very best pink silk dress with 
the chiffon sleeves ; she was expecting 
her lover in a few minutes, and she pos- 
itively exuded happiness. 

Mr. George Underwood was a pale, 
nervous, gentlemanly young man, of 
twenty-five or thereabouts, to whom the 
conjugation of the verb “amo ” had hith- 
erto been a lesson still unconned ; for, 
like Bret Harte’s Chinaman, ‘“‘ he was 
childlike and bland.” But Susie’s 
warmth of manner, her appealing brown 
eyes, her extreme volubility, and a cer- 
tain appropriating air she had, fairly 
carried him away, thawed out his bash- 
fulness, and converted him into that 
state of mind which, rightly or wrongly, 
seemed to him to be the personal appli- 
cation of the verb which up to this time 
he had so grievously neglected. Stim- 
ulated by this deep-seated conviction, 
and also by the active coercion on the 
part of his inamorata, he proposed, and 
was instantly accepted. 

Events are merely the blunt, outward 
manifestations of that delicate and 
subtle mechanism which link by link 
forges outward events into the finished 
chain of circumstances. This world isa 
world of wheels within wheels ; so it was 
a combination of forces which had con- 
verted George Underwood into an en- 
gaged young man, and had brought him 
to the Harmon doorstep at half past six 
punctually. It was rather an ordeal for 
such a very bashful young man, and his 
knees trembled slightly with emotion as 
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he pulled the bell ; but the family soon 
reassured him as to his welcome, and 
with the best intentions in the world, 
endeavored to set him at his ease. Su- 
sie met him in the hall with a joyful 
smile, crushed her pink chiffon sleeve 
against his arm, and held up her face 
for the expected kiss. Mrs. Harmon 
and Aunt Emma greeted him graciously 
and sweetly, Uncle Henry and the boys 
were cordially polite, while Mr. Harmon, 
whose long-felt want seemed now about 
to be gratified, beamed upon him, pat- 
ted him on the back, gave him fatherly 
advice, and finally, asa great mark of his 
esteem, took him all round the rooms to 
show him the oil-paintings and family 
portraits. 

Then dinner was announced. It was 
one of those long, tedious English din- 
ners, which carry the participant by 
gradual stages through the crescendo 
of the solid meaty courses down to the 
diminuendo of the delicate jellies, fruits, 
and confections. 

The Harmons as a family were fond 
of the good things of life ; they were 
also fond of demonstration, of lengthy 
speeches, toasts, etc., ete. And upon 
such an occasion as this, what could be 
more befitting than that the health of the 
young engaged couple should be duly 
pledged in a glass of sparkling cham- 
pagne? So Mr. Harmon, ruddy, bright- 
eyed, beaming, rose at the head of his 
table and addressed his daughter and 
future son-in-law in flowery and elo- 
quent language. He spoke of the 
charms of his dear daughter, of the 
manly grace of her lover, of the happi- 
ness which the engagement had given 
to them all, and he hoped that the fut- 
ure might hold for them both an ever- 
widening increase of blessings and joy. 
But young Underwood, who was unac- 
customed to such effusion, failed to ap- 
preciate it, listened to it nervously, 
smiled feebiy, pulled his fair, downy 
mustache, and felt vaguely uncomfort- 
able. 

“You must make a speech now, 
George,” Susie exclaimed, archly, as 
soon as her father was seated. 

“Yes, Mr. Underwood, you must make 
a speech,” said Aunt Emma, and all the 
family looked at George and waited. 
But the young man, blushing to the 
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roots of his sleek, brown nair, stammered 
out a hasty apology. He had never 
made a speech in his life, he did not 
know how, he really must beg to be ex- 
cused, etc., ete.; but his apology was only 
accepted upon the promise that next 
time his speech would be forthcoming. 
And then to his great relief Mrs. Har- 
mon gave the signal to rise, and the 
family repaired to the drawing-room, 
where cups of coffee were handed round 
and music was proposed. 

George did not sing? No? Did he 
like music? Then Susie must sing for 
them. 

Susie’s voice was a high soprano with 
a quaver running through it, and her 
songs were all of the very sentimental, 
die-for-love order, and intensified by the 
fact that she sang them directly to 
George. 

It was trying. George shuffled his 
feet, blushed a little, turned away his 
head, and tried to look unconscious ; 
but the family gaze was fastened on 
him, and he could not get away from it. 
Would the song never come to an end? 
The perspiration was standing out on 
his forehead in large drops, and his 
hands had turned cold. Ah! there was 
the last verse! He breathed more freely, 
and screwed up his courage to glance 
at his fiancée. She had just given the 
final note of her song, and was now 
gazing upon her lover with a rapturous 
warmth which seemed positively to en- 
velop him. 

“Bravo, Susie ! ” her father exclaimed, 
at the same time applauding her vigor- 
ously. ‘Now give us that little thing 
about the dying soldier.” 

“Do you mean ‘The Warrior Bold,’ 
papa?” Susie asked, in her sweetest 
voice. 

“ Yes, give us that. We haven’t had 
half enough yet ; have we, George ? ” 

George assented with a sickly smile, 
and the song proceeded. 

Wild thoughts of making a precipi- 
tate rush from the room, or of finding 
some urgent excuse for a sudden de- 
parture rushed through his mind, and 
it was only by a desperate effort that 
he managed to control his emotion. 
He glanced at the clock. Oh, Lord! 
It was only half past nine, and in com- 
mon decency he could not rise till ten. 
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How was he going to stand it? He gave 
a furtive glance at Susie, only to find 
out to his dismay that her “appealing 
brown eyes” were still seeking his. 

Would that Warrior Bold never die? 
Would he go on protesting his undevi- 
ating devotion to the end of time? Ah! 
he has reached the battle-field now; 
his demise cannot be very far off. “The 
plighted ring he wore Was crushed and 
wet with gore.” George felt distinctly 
grateful to the enemies who had slain 
him. Now the last note of his dying 
speech has sounded, and with a fervent 
sigh young Underwood joined in the 
applause. 

“Susie,” her father remonstrated. 
“You must not leave the piano yet. 
We haven’t had half enough.” 

“Oh, papa,” Susie replied, with a 
little simper, “I am afraid we shall tire 
George out, and besides I want Aunt 
Emma to sing.” 

So Aunt Emma sang, and the boys 
all sang in turn, and then George 
glanced at the clock and found to his 
relief that it was half past ten. It 
would not, no it certainly would not be 
impolite to say good-by now. He arose 
nervously, and shook hands all round. 

“T will come to the door with you,” 
- Susie whispered as she gave his hand a 
parting squeeze. 

By this time she was loving him in- 
tensely, unaffectedly, with the bottled- 
up enthusiasm of thirty unloved years. 
She loved him with her eyes, her lips, 
her chiffon sleeves which she threw 
affectionately around his neck. She 
loved him unreservedly, unblushingly 
and publicly with tender words, and 
still more tender glances. 

George was fairly saturated with love, 
and as he walked swiftly homewards 
that night he drew his breath out with a 
rush, while vague, half-formed thoughts 
flitted through his brain. Was it—was 
it really the usual thing for a young 
lady to do—well, to do more than half 
the love-making? At least, he had al- 
ways heardnot. Butas he wasa guileless 
young man, and did not know much 
about such things, he bore it all very 
loyally and manfully for a whole week ; 
he called quite often to see his lady-love ; 
he took her for walks in the afternoon, 
allowed her to cling lovingly to his arm 
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in broad daylight, and to kiss him un- 
reservedly on the door-step in view of 
all the neighbors, and he expended his 
small savings on the purchase of a hand- 
some diamond ring. 


The next week, however, reaction set 
in; he began to feel very much like a 
fly who has unwarily crawled into a 
honey-pot, and whose one object in life 
is to escape from the sweetness which 
but a short time ago had appeared so 
enticing. 

But how? He was essentially a 
gentleman, and the prospect of wound- 
ing anyone, especially when the “any- 
one ” belonged to the gentle sex, seemed 
revolting in the extreme. How was he 
to do it? How was he to unwind 
Susie’s loving arms, to break away from 
her clinging kisses and appealing glan- 
ces? How? He racked his brains. 
Flight, suicide, martyrdom, or brutal 
candor presented themselves in turn. 
Which should he choose? Flight? Im- 
possible! He had no money, and be- 
sides, there was his family to consider. 
Suicide? No, not that. He was too 
healthy, too evenly balanced to choose 
violent means. Martyrdom? Well, in 
the olden days he might have con- 
sented to be burned at the stake for the 
sake of religious views; but to take 
Susie henceforth ‘for better, for worse!’ 
No, it was more than flesh and blood 
could stand. Then the last course alone 
remained open to him! He shivered in 
the warm summer air. It was so cruelly 
blunt, so crude, so everything that was 
in direct contrariety to his natural dis- 
position. He, who shrank sensitively 
from shooting a bird or a rabbit, or even 
from killing a house-fly or a gnat. 

And then again, how in heaven’s name 
was he to do the beastly thing? Go to 
the house and tell her? Cold drops of 
perspiration stood out upon his fore- 
head at the bare idea. Why, she might 
faint in his arms, or fly into a passion, 
or scream, and in any case she would 
be sure to cry; for that was always 
woman’s weapon, her peculiar method 
of self-defence. 

Could he send a friend? No, that 
was cowardly, and besides would even 
friendship stand such a strain upon it? 

Then he must write. Yes, that was 
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the best, the only way; for he could 
pick and choose his words, and try to 
do the thing as delicately as possible. 

He walked slowly upstairs to his room, 
took some pale pink note-paper out of 
his blotter, and began: 


Dear Miss HAaRMON—— 


“Dear Miss Harmon!” That sounded 
terribly formal; but he could not say 
Dear Susie. Perhaps “My Dear Miss 
Harmon” would sound better. Yes. 
He tore up the sheet, and began again : 


My Dear Miss Harmon: I have a con- 
fession to make to you which I feel must not 
be delayed. 


That would do for a beginning. 


I wonder how I, a penniless bank clerk, 
could have had the temerity to ask you to leave 
your own luxurious home just to share my 
humble lot. 


“Humble lot!” That sounded terri- 
ble, so hackneyed ; but it would have to 
do. 


I feel it is too much to ask from you. I 
feel it would only be right, just, and manly of 
me to release you from an engagement which 
is sadly one-sided. 


“Heavens! Whata hypocrite I am 
developing into!” he exclaimed out 
loud. “ But I can’t tell her the whole 
truth, and I must finish it. There is no 
other way out of it.” He picked up his 
pen and began again. 


Besides, I am afraid that we are too un- 
suited ever to find happiness in one another’s 
society. It is better to discover this now than 
afterward, when it is too late. I hope, I sin- 
cerely hope, that this letter will not hurt your 
feelings in any way, but, believe me, it is for 
the best that we should part. Thanking you 
for all the kindness that I have received from 
you and yours, [ remain yours sincerely, 

GEORGE UNDERWOOD. 


Would that do? He threw down the 
pen, and picking up the letter read it 
through carefully. 

“Brutal, hypocritical!” he ejacula- 
ted, ‘but it must go. Now for the en- 
velope.” 

He took out a pink one to match the 
paper and addressed it in his round, 
semi-schoolboy hand : 

“ Miss Harmon, 
“ Fairleigh, 
“ Anerley.” 
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Then he placed a stamp carefully and 
methodically upon its right-hand corner, 
and, throwing on his hat, went out in 
search of a pillar-box. 


That same evening the Harmon 
household, including Aunt Emma and 
Uncle Henry, were seriously alarmed 
by a succession of unearthly noises, 
wild shrieks, and savage thumpings 
which seemed to proceed from the room 
overhead. 

“What is that? Oh, Emma, what is 
that ?” Mrs. Harmon cried out, turning 
pale and throwing down her cards as 
she spoke. 

“Susie! I am afraid 
Aunt Emma exclaimed. 

“Susie?” Mr. Harmon 
sharply. 

“Sue?” the boys ejaculated. ‘“ What- 
ever has struck poor old Sue ?” 

The sounds still continued. 

“We must go up and see what is the 
matter,” Mr. Harmon said, in a brisk 
tone of voice ; so, in a body, they flew 
up the stairs. The boys were the first 
to reach the door and throw it open. 
“Good heavens! Susie!” they ex- 
claimed, for Susie, tragically waving 
a pink envelope over her head, paced 
wildly up and down the room, sobbing 
and shrieking. 

“Susie! Susie! What isthe matter, 
dear?” Aunt Emma asked, soothingly. 

“ Don’t—don’t touch me,” she moaned 
between her sobs. ‘“ My—my life—is 
ruined.” 

“Oh, my dear, what do you mean?” 
Mrs. Harmon said, tremblingly. 

“ George—George—has broken—off 
the engagement.” 

“Oh, Susie!” they all cried out in 
chorus. 

“ And I—loved—loved him so. 
shall never—never be happy again.” 

“T cannot understand it; can you, 
Mary?” Aunt Emma asked, wonder- 
ingly. “Did you do anything to turn 
him from you, Susie?” 

“Oh, no. I—only gave him—all the 
love—that was in my heart—I kept— 
nothing back—and—and—this is the 
way—he has rewarded me.” 

“ Poor Susie! Poor child, come here 
to your father ; he will always care for 
you,” Mr. Harmon said, tenderly, as he 
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placed a pair of paternal arms round 
his daughter’s waist. 

Then the family united in a fruitless 
effort to bring comfort to her stricken 
heart. Mr. Harmon held her in his 
arms ; Aunt Emma applied a bottle of 
smelling-salts to her nose ; Mrs. Har- 
mon gently stroked her hand, while the 
boys each in turn furtively patted the 
back of her head. But in spite of their 
endeavors many weeks and months 
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passed by before Susie was able to re- 
cover her former elasticity. She had 
loved George Underwood with the des- 
peration of first love, with the abandon- 
ment of youth, and with the ripened 
love of maturer years combined, and 
now he was gone, gone forever, leaving 
behind him only a “ sorrow’s crown ” of 
remembrance, and the prospect, the un- 
pleasing prospect, of perpetual maiden- 
hood. 
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By Leland Ingersoll 


had died away the listening peo- 

ple waited in hushed expectancy, 
unwilling to believe that he had finished, 
and unable to come down all at once 
from the heights to which they had been 
raised. At length they began to file 
slowly out through the high narrow 
doors into the frosty air. In almost 
total silence the crowd separated, with 
the unconsciousness of surroundings 
which comes to men when their minds 
have been stirred deeply. 

John Ordway and his wife came from 
the church among the last, and walked 
arm in arm to the long low shed, where 
many wagons were waiting; both had 
been strongly moved by the evening’s 
sermon, but in different ways, indica- 
tive, perhaps, of their widely differing 
temperaments. In the man the newly 
awakened feeling resulted in an uneasy 
mental condition, which only intensi- 
fied a natural secretiveness. Like many 
others of strong character he kept si- 
lent on the subjects which most inter- 
ested him, fearing lest he should be un- 
able to rightly express his thoughts, or 
should be misunderstood. The woman’s 
nature spoke in her face, which was of 
the highly emotional type so rarely 
met with among those whose lives are 
busy ones; the eyes were those of a 
dreamer, always hoping to find in each 
new experience the realization of a 
hundred half-comprehended longings ; 
the parted lips showed the probable 
sway of impulse, and the absence of the 
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firmness which should have been its 
check, was evident in the lines of the 
delicately sensitive chin. 

Ordway helped his wife to mount the 
high seat of the wagon, the horses 
struck into a swift trot, and the driver 
leaned forward to draw the blankets 
more closely about his companion, 
peering up into her face solicitously. 

“Is it too cold for ye, little girl?” 
he asked. 

She started nervously at his voice, 
and shook her head. 

“Tm plenty warm enough,” she said, 
mechanically. 

They moved swiftly past the scattered 
houses of the village, through the ech- 
oes of the covered bridge, and out into 
a short stretch of open country. 

Three or four times the woman 
raised her head as though about to 
speak, but checked herself with an 
effort. 

“‘T have something to tell you John,” 
she said at last. ‘“I—I am afraid I 
ought to have told you long ago.” 

Her tone was so serious that he turned 
and looked at her with quick anxiety. 

“Are ye sure ye ought?” he asked, 
gently. ‘ Mebbe there ain’t any need.” 

“There is a need,” she answered. 
*T have known all along that it would 
be better to speak out, but somehow I 
never felt that I could, until to-night.” 
She paused as though to gather courage. 
“Tt’s about myself and Willis,” she 
said. ‘You remember = 

Ordway bent forward suddenly with 
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a warning shout to the horses, and 
the wagon jolted heavily in a deep 
rut. 

“'That’s me, all over,” he said with a 
chuckle. “I took special notice of that 
hole so as to skip it on the way home, 
and here I am, drivin’ right into it 
again, like an old fool. That’s what 
comes of listenin’ to sermons ye can’t 
quite understand.” 

“ Won’t you listen to me, John ?” his 
wife asked, pleadingly. 

“Of course I will,” he answered. 
“Only, what with my nerves bein’ so 
wrought up, and the team bein’ so skit- 
tish, ('m sort of afraid to have any big 
shock come on me sudden. I’m a delicate 
blossom, ye know,” and he smiled broad- 
ly down at her. 

“You make it so hard for me,” she 
said. “And I am in earnest. Oh, truly, 
I am in earnest.” 

Her voice trembled with the warning 
of tears. Ordway put his arm around 
her and drew her closer to him protect- 
ively, as a mother soothes a nervous, 
sleepy child. 

“T wasn’t jokin’, exactly,” he said. 
“T’m always glad to listen to ye ; only I 
think ye’d best wait till we get home. 
We're most there now.” 

The wagon swung around a sharp 
turn, and the splash of the horses’ feet 
in the half-frozen mud, changed to a 
sharp clatter of iron and stone. Far 
up on the hill ahead of them the clear- 
cut outline of the farm buildings showed 
against the horizon. Ordway lifted the 
reins in his hand, and pointed to a 
tiny gleam of yellow light which shone 
like a half-opened eye in the largest of 
the black silhouettes. 

“T never turned this corner yet but 
what it seemed like I was turnin’ away 
from all that was mean and unpleasant,” 
he said, slowly. “I feel as though I was 
leavin’ behind me all the things that 
trouble me because I ain’t used to ’em, 
and can’t understand ’em. It’s been so 
always, and I’d hate to have it any other 
way. Now, if what ye want to say is 
goin’ to be disagreeable for either of us 
two, ’'d rather ye’d wait until we get 
home, and not have to go into the 
house feelin’ bitter against — against 
anybody. Mebbe ye don’t quite under- 
stand me, Eunice ? ” 


“T understand,” she said, with a half 
sob. ‘Oh, yes, I understand.” 


“Go in by the fire,” he said. “It'll 
take me some time to fix things up.” 
But when he came back from the stable 
hefound her waiting, leaning against 
one of the square posts of the porch 
and looking out across the darkness of 
the valley. 

“T wanted to wait until we could go 
in together,” she said. The long low 
kitchen was full of changing shadows, 
which danced across the time-polished 
floor, and lost themselves in the corners 
of the irregular ceiling, when Ordway 
crossed to the huge fireplace and piled 
some sticks of soft wood on the glowing 
ashes. 

Then, twisting himself out of his 
heavy coat and bestowing it, together 
with his cap, on a convenient table, he 
dragged from the chimney corner a 
great old-fashioned chair, and sank back 
luxuriously in its capacious depths. 
His wife had also removed her wraps, 
and now took her seat at the other side 
of the fireplace, on a low stool, drawn 
back just within the wavering boundary 
of shadow. At length she spoke, slowly 
and with evident effort at calmness. 

“You must try to be patient with 
me,” she said. You'll be astonished, 
I know, and I am afraid you'll be angry 
—I shouldn’t blame you any—but I want 
you to wait till—till I’ve finished.” 

“ Are ye quite sure ye better begin, 
or hadn’t ye better let it go till to- 
morrow, anyway?” he asked, earnestly. 
“T’d rather not hear anythin’ that ye 
might say unless ye say it of your own 
free will,” he added. 

“It isn’t that,” she said, quickly. 
“T’ve wanted to speak—to speak so many 
times, and haven't dared to. I'll feel a 
thousand times happier when I’ve told 
you, no matter what happens. Let me 
go on now.” 

“‘Mebbe I know what ” he began, 
and checked himself smilingly, but with 
a glance of almost womanly tenderness 
at her averted face. ‘‘I’m listenin’,” he 
said. 

She hesitated as if to gain strength, 
and he marked how the slender figure 
quivered with the effort of her hurried 
breathing. 
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"Don't take on so, Eunie, 


“T had promised to marry Willis be- 
fore I knew you,” she said, unsteadily. 
“We quarrelled about some little thing 
and each was too proud to speak first. 
Finally, he went away without seeing 
me. You know how we heard that he 
died in Mexico. I believed it—we all 
did—and I cried myself to sleep night 
after night, because I hadn’t acted 
differently. As time went on I be- 
gan to forget little by little, and after 
awhile it all seemed like a sort of 
dream ; then you came into my life, and 
taught me to trust you and turn to you 
for help in everything.” 

She paused and lifted her eyes to his 
face. . ‘I’ve told you the truth so far,” 
she said, almost fiercely. ‘And it’s 
true that I loved you more than you 
could ever understand. You must be- 
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"he said, gently. 

lieve this.” Her voice trembled piti- 
fully. ‘“ You do believe me, John?” she 
asked. ‘Say that you do believe me.” 

Ordway drew his hand across his 
eyes with an involuntary movement. 
“T ain’t never doubted it,” he answered, 
softly. 

She gave a quick sigh of relief, and 
let her head sink again upon her breast 
as she spoke again. 

“T was happy and contented for two 
long years. It was like heaven; and 
you were happy, too, John?” 

“Happy!” he said. “ Lord, yes; no- 
body’ll ever know how much.” 

“ And then little Dora was born,” she 
went on, “ and somehow all our trouble 
began right there, for it seemed as 
though her baby hands took hold of our 
hearts and pushed them apart, a little 
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at first, and then more and more. I 
actually thought that you didn’t care 
about her—I know it was wrong but 
I thought it—and I got to feeling 
against you as I would against some 
one that was watching for a chance to 
hurt my little one. Well, things got 
worse and worse, and when she died I 
almost believed you were to blame in 
some way—I didn’t know how. Oh, 
it’s awful to think about, but I couldn’t 
help feeling that way. Will you ever 
forgive me for it ?” 

“T never laid it up against ye,” he 
answered. “I reckoned it was natural, 
and I knew ye wasn’t well; so I tried 
to forget all about that part of our life, 
and I done it—almost.” 

She looked up at him gratefully. 
“You are trying to help me,” she said. 
“Not many men would do that. The 
rest of my story is harder to tell, and 
harder to listen to. You remember 
that Willis came back and hunted us 
up. He came at the worst possible 
time for all of us. I was set against 
you, and half wild about baby’s death, 
and reckless to everything. He found 
that out, and kept pleading with me 
and urging me to go away with him. 
Day after day, when you were at work, 
he used to come to the house and talk 
to me—always in the same strain. I 
ought to have sent him away; but—I 
didn’t. His sympathy was so ready 
that I didn’t see the purpose nor the 
falseness of it. It was as though some 
evil spirit put the words into his mouth, 
and I listened ; God help me, I listened 
—and that wasn’t all.” 

She started to her feet, and stood fac- 
ing her husband, her arms outstretched 
with a wild gesture. 

“Tt was no fault of mine that I did 
not sin against you in deed as I did in 
thought,” she cried. “If it had not 
been for some accident—I don’t even 
know what it was—I should not have 
been here now. I went to meet him 
one night. We were to drive to Oak- 
ley, and take the train for some place. 
I waited, I don’t know how many hours, 
but he didn’t come; at last I crept 
home and found you asleep, All night 
I sat by the fire waiting for some word 
from him, for I was ready to go—yes, 
even then I was ready to go. In the 
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morning a letter came, saying that an 
unforeseen accident had -happened and 
he would let me know about it soon. 
I never heard from him again.” 

She paused, and looked at him fear- 
fully, as though expecting a violent out- 
burst of anger; but he said nothing, 
and at last she spoke again, unable to 
bear the silence. 

“That's all, John,” she cried, desper- 
ately. “It’s the truth, and the whole 
truth. There’s no more to tell.” 

Still he sat silent, bending a little 
forward in a lounging attitude and 
watching the flickering firelight ab- 
sently, with a curious expression on 
his heavily lined face. 

“Won't you speak to me ?” she asked, 
tremulously. ‘‘ Haven’t you been listen- 
ing? Have I done wrong to tell you? 
Speak to me, for God’s sake ; I can’t bear 
it.” 

The words were lost in a storm of 
sobbing, and she threw herself down on 
her knees beside him, hiding her face 
with her hands on the arm of the old- 
fashioned chair. Ordway looked down 
at her with an unsteady smile which 
was like a caress. “Don’t take on so, 
Eunie,” he said, gently. ‘‘ Yell be glad 
all the rest of yer life, I think, on account 
of jest what ye’re cryin’ about now. 
Look up, my girl, an’ mebbe I can 
finish the story for ye.” He put out 
his hand and stroked the bowed head 
with clumsy tenderness. “Ye say ye 
never knowed why he didn’t come that 
night,” he said. ‘I could a told ye 
why.” 

She raised her head with a startled 
exclamation. ‘“ You?” she cried. 

“ Yes,” he answered. ‘Jest me. He 
stayed away because I told him he'd 
better, and he knowed I meant what 
I said.” 

Her eyes grew full of a wondering fear 
and she shrank away from him ; but he 
smiled again and detained her with 
gentle force. ‘ Wait,” he said. “I 
ain’t crazy. Did ye think I was so 
blind all them months that I didn’t see 
what was happenin’? Id a knowed if 
I'd been miles away, for there ain’t 
never any trouble in your heart that I 
don’t feel it. Lord bless ye, I seen 
what was goin’ on, but I thought ’twas 
best to say nothin’ an’ let ye wrestle it 
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out alone. Finally, when I noticed that 
ye wasn’t quite strong enough ; that 
circumstances an’ everything was likely 
to be too much for ye; why I jest 
stepped in an’ talked to Willis. He 
understood, an’ that settled it.” 

“Then you've known?” she inter- 
rupted, breathlessly. “You've known 
all this time ? ” 

He nodded, cheerfully. 
time,” he answered. 

“But you never said a word to me— 
you never acted as though she 
paused, uncertainly, the look of fear 
still lingering in her eyes. ‘ How could 
you keep silent at such a time?” she 
cried, “I can’t believe it.” 

“Tt’s always harder for me to talk 
than to keep still,” he said, slowly. 
“Surely ye’ve found that out long ago, 
I couldn’t a said a word without mak- 
in’ things worse most likely; so I 
thought the best thing to do was to jest 
wait—an’ I been waitin’.” 

“Waiting!” she repeated. 
ing for what?” 

“For what's happened, Eunice,” he 
said, softly. “ Waitin’ to hear jest what 
I've heard to-night; to have ye kneel 
down here beside me as ye’re kneelin’ 
now, a wantin’ the help I can give ye, 
an’ a trustin’ me enough to ask for it.” 
He lifted his hand to check her question, 
and went on in the same tone. “I 
ain’t never been like any of the men ye 
used to know. I ain’t quick to under- 
stand little things, an’ to know what’s 
wanted without bein’ told right out. 
That’s what comes of livin’ in the back 
country. When I first met you, Eunie, 
it was like seein’ a picture come out of 
it’s frame an’ walk an’ talk to people.” 

The laughing note died out of his 
voice, and in its place there came an 
almost pathetic gentleness. “ Ye’ve 
never felt the way I have,” he said, “an’ 
ye couldn’t understand how I’ve loved 
ye. Lord, its been like father an’ 
mother an’ husband all rolled into one. 
Why, for a year or more after we were 
married, I used to set an’ watch ye, 
wonderin’ all the time whether it was 
really me, an’ whether my luck wasn’t 
too good to be true. I was always 
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afraid that there was a mistake some- 
wheres, for it didn’t seem right nor 
natural that ye should see anything in 
me to care about, unless—unless it was 
because I cared so much for you; I 
tried to think that sometimes.” 

The woman was clinging to his arm 
and weeping convulsively. He soothed 
her with kindly awkwardness. 

“'Twa’n’t your fault, little girl,” he 
said. “Lord, no; it jest happened 
that way. There ain’t no need to cry 
about nothin’ now ; the time for cryin’s 
all gone past, an’ I don’t think it’ll ever 
come again.” 

Her sobs had died away, and she 
looked up with a white, drawn face, her 
eyes shining strangely. 

“Thank God that I told you to- 
night,” she said, brokenly. 

“We'll look back on it as the happi- 
est night of them all,” he answered. 
* It'll be only a pleasure lookin’ back. 
It wa’n’t all a pleasure lookin’ forwards, 
for I almost got discouraged sometimes, 
even though I knowed it would come 
right in the end. But it’s worth all the 
long waitin’. It’s worth it all and more. 
Lord, how I’ve hoped an’ prayed for 
this time—this time that’s here now.” 

His self-control seemed all at once to 
desert him, and he sprang to his feet 
with the startling quickness of a re- 
leased animal. 

‘‘T knowed it would come,” he cried, 
and his voice rang and echoed through 
the low room like the jubilant note of 
a bugle’s call to arms; “I knowed it 
would come. I was afraid it might be 
too late, but there ain’t one single thing 
that I’'d have changed.” 

He stopped abruptly, as though half 
ashamed of his sudden outburst, and 
let his glance rest lovingly upon the 
abject figure in the shadow. 

‘Ain't ye glad it’s happened?” he 
asked. ‘Surely ye ain’t grievin’ over the 
very thing that should make ye the 
most thankful ?” 

She did not answer, and for a mo- 
ment he watched her in perplexed anx- 
iety. 

Then he understood, and knelt down 
by her side. 
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THERE are two camps of criticism: one 

ages war on the helpless author with the 
avowed object of making the path to popu- 
larity as unpopular as possible, since the world 
already has more good literature than it can 
ever digest ; the other troupe of literary gue- 
rillas has for battle-cry the recognition of good 
points in contemporary and classical arts, with 
incidental reproof of evil tendencies. It is 
hard to say which party makes it the harder 
for the man that thinks he has something to 
say and tries to say it. But both have refused 
to take Bill Nye seriously—not that he wanted 
to be taken seriously, though he would doubt- 
less have enjoyed the attention of the critical 
classes, 

Silence was their weapon against a writer 
that paid no attention to the standards of re- 
finement they very properly insist on. Robert 
Bridges under his alias Droch, with character- 
istic catholicism, once at least picked him out 
for judicious recognition, remarking that Nye 
should be read in small doses, but that he gen- 
erally wrapped up at least one good laugh in 
every paper. But aside from this judicious 
comment, Nye has had practically no enthusi- 
astic praise or blame from critics,and his death, 
even under the garishly pathetic circumstances 
that attended it, provoked no thoughtful stud- 
ies of his life-work and influence, though 
Heaven knows he deserved it more than many 
of the literary minnows that glitter and flirt 
through the reviews. 

Bill Nye had the misfortune to be com- 
pletely journalistic, and the feud that exists 
between what might be called the ‘* magazine” 
and the ‘‘newspaper” clans is as bitter as 
anything of the sort could well be. Both fac- 
tions are prejudiced beyond reason and each 
does the other injustice more or less wittingly. 
The journalist is likely to call anything a week 
old, hopelessly obsolete ; without realizing that 
well-digested events are as much news as in- 
stantaneous narration. The magazinist is prone 
to rate hasty thought for wrong thought, 
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though the deliberate man is about as liable to 
error as the one that trusts to instinct and 
intuition. But small matters of philosophy 
are not so important in the magazinist’s eye as 
slovenliness of English. Better one foolish 
thing spoken scholarly than ten blocks of wis- 
domintheore. ‘‘ So,” to paraphrase the ‘‘ Mik- 
ado,” ‘‘ both are wrong and all are wrong as 
wrong can be.”” The feud may some day be 
patched up by the employment of journalists 
of a higher average of culture and the incul- 
sation of a completer timeliness among mag- 
aziners, but till then it will be seldom that a 
dyed-in-the wool journalist will get his jour- 
nalistics taken seriously by the reviews. Bill 
Nye is a case in point, for he was truly one of 
the most prominent of contemporary American 
writers. 

To pick flaws in Nye’s works is so easy as 
to tempt one not to mention them at all ; they 
must occur to everybody. He was slovenly in 
his style—indeed he could be said to have had 
no style at all, had he not had so distinct an 
individuality ; he wrote too much and fell into 
grievously transparent and mechanical ways. 
He was not only democratic, a virtuous qual- 
ity, but he was frequently hopelessly plebeian, 
which is not so good. He horned tos much 
on his own baldness ; he was too intimately 
personal, almost familiar, with his audience. 
His colloquialism was likely to be too coarse 
and his mock grandiloquence impossibly far- 
fetched. 

These and other faults are patent to every 
reader and so aggressive that many cannot 
see beyond them. Yet his very slovenly ple- 
beiance was the reflection of certain common 
and delectable types that make up the hodge- 
podge of our great democracy, and it was the 
result of his own peculiarly picturesque early 
struggles in Western journalism. His over- 
worked and exaggerated baldness after all be- 
came proverbial, and few will see without 
amusement Mr. Opper’s drawing of Nye in his 
family gallery, where all the portraits, what- 
ever their periods, are spectacled and hairless. 
If you smile, Nye is justified. 

fine has a certain kinship with Artemus 
Ward, whose influence he shows in many 
ways, especially in the drollery of his com- 
ments on serious statements. He was not so 
great a humorist by any means as ‘‘ the deli- 
cious Artemus,” but he is a belated disciple 
who would have won more recognition had 
he lived a quarter of a century earlier. We 
are now fallen on an effeter school of humor, 
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aping the wit that is rather hair-splitting 
than side-splitting ; the mildly, if at all, amus- 
ing style of Punch ; the joke by more or less 
direct punning ; the humor that is humor by 
courtesy and by general consent, the précieuse 
and euphuistic sorts of over-finespun drollery. 

But Nye, when he wanted to use the slang 
of the day, did not spoil its vigor by a timid 
paraphrase or an apology, or any clauses like 
‘¢In the picturesque, if inelegant, speech of 
the lower classes, he was not ‘in it.’” Such 
half-hearted humor, if humor it is, was im- 
possible to Nye. Whatever else he was, he 
was robust. 

If he was plain and homely to the point of 
shock for the finical, so were Rabelais and 
Franklin. All that can be said is that what 
is amusement for some is poison for others. 
To exchange the names of ‘‘dude” and 
‘*bumpkin ” will not mend matters. Certain 
strong stomachs think it greatly funny when 
Nye characteristically says, ‘‘ There are only 
three classes that can legitimately use the edi- 
torial We: royalty, editors, and people with 
atape-worm.” Certain equally, or more, ex- 
cellent personages think it only unrefined. So 
there you are. Abraham Lincoln was only a 
vulgar fellow to some cultured respectables. 
Others of us like his plainest brew immensely 
and call it rugged power. 

If Nye is amusing at all, he is amusing on a 
large scale. The approving smirk is not the 
goal of his success ; but the helpless guffaw 
and the howl of delight. Yet the fun, for its 
very vigor, soon wearies ; and the joke that 
brought a snort of surprised laughter yester- 
day is painfully impotent to-day. It is a cu- 
rious quality for a humorist to have ; but Nye 
is unanimously denied the power to charm for 
long or repeatedly. About the only thing of 
his that is perennially delightful to me is his 
parody on the ‘* Fourth Reader” style of ju- 
venile literature. Its hero, George, is wonder- 
ful at syntax, and is always ‘‘ retorting ” or 
“ observing.” His father has been gone from 
ken for years and is supposed to be dead. 
George, who is twelve or so, supports the 
family, seven sons and seven daughters, by 
taking in washing in the daytime and digging 
wells at night. He sees a stranger coming 
down the road. ‘‘ Whom have we here ?” 
thought George in a mellow tone of voice. 
The stranger accosts George and draws from 
him the story of his struggles. Finally the 
man says, or rather, ‘ queries,” ‘‘ What 
would you say if I should tell you that I am 
your long-lost fucher ?” “Oh, sir,” replied 
George, looking up at him, ‘‘ you are bigger 
than Iam.” The stranger then tells a fitting 
story of wreck on a desert island, and to con- 
vince the skeptical youth, takes out of his va- 
lise a bright red strawberry mark, whereupon 
George throws himself with dignity upon the 
paternal breast. The story ends somewhat 
like this. ‘‘‘ But see, my son, what I have 
brought you,’ and, opening a shawlstrap, he 
disclosed to George’s delighted gaze a large, 
forty-cent watermelon.” 

Perhaps the chief reason one grows soon 
blasé of Nye is his lack of contrast. His intent 
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isalways determinedly humorous, Only twice, 
so far as I know, has he been serious: in a 
strangely pathetic grotesque called ‘* Her Tired 
Hands,” describing a farmwife’s death by 
overwork ; and the farewell letter a hopeless 
sot of an editor writes to his wife before he 
shoots himself. Some of the work in his his- 
tories might be added for its sobriety of tone. 

Otherwise, the nearest approach Nye makes 
to seriousness is an occasional bit of sharp sa- 
tire, like his account of the Puritans, in his 
** History of the United Sates ’’—which is, all 
things considered, the best thing he ever did, 
and a work quite equal to any of the comic his- 
tories men have been moved to write at various 
times. Inthis book Nye pauses frequently for 
comment on the foibles of the day ; these are 
generally conceived in pure flippancy, but are 
occasionally scathing. So in his posthumous 
volume, ‘‘ A Guest at the Ludlow,” he says 
that forty thousand prisoners have been con- 
fined in Ludlow Street Jail, mostly for civil 
offences, and comments ‘‘ A man in New York 
runs a very short career if he tries to be of- 
fensively civil.” Of the English he notes that 
they ‘‘love to convey the idea that they were 
just about to take a bath when you came and 
interrupted them.” 

Of one pious sham he says magnificently, 
‘* Having no insect powder with which to take 
his life, I regretfully spared him to his Bible 
class.” 

Like Mark Twain, who compared Fenimore 
Cooper’s Indians to the wooden images that 
stand before cigar-stores, Nye’s acquaintance 
with Lo! inspired him with little poetry of ad- 
miration. He is never happier than when bur- 
lesquing the aboriginal costume, or lack of it. 
Of the beauty of Indian women he says, ‘ I 
never yet saw one that couldn’t stop an ordi- 
nary planet by looking at it steadily for two 
minutes,” 

So thoroughly professional was the humorist 
Nye, that his methods of work are plain to one 
that examines him much. They make it pos- 
sible almost to analyze and classify humor, cer- 
tainly as much of it as he represented. _ In fill- 
ing out his formulas he was sometimes as 
deadly perfunctory ; but he was, on the other 
hand, sometimes most happily ingenious, 

One of Nye’s most common tools was Para- 
phrase, usually of a mock grandiloquence ; so 
the naked truth becomes ‘facts in a nude 
state,” and the title of a certain work is ‘‘ What 
Responsible Person will see that my Grave is 
kept Green?” A dying man goes to the 
“sweet ultimately.” 

He uses the world-old method of Wit by Ex- 
aggeration and Diminution ; a certain concoc- 
tion ‘‘smelled as I imagine the deluge did at 
low tide,” and had ‘‘about the consistency of 
the theory of infant damnation.” Of a soup 
he claims to have had at the Ludlow, he says, 
“Tt had everything in it except nourishment. 
, I heard that the Mayor was in the 
soup, but I didn’t realize it before. . 5 
Once I thought I detected cuisine in it.” The 
Atlantic Ocean becomes ‘‘ the long wet walk 
to Liverpool.” A bad actor is removed from 
the stage in Denver “‘ with benzine and a rag.” 
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Then there is the old, school-boy style of 
April-fool joke witha string to it. So Nye re- 
fers the reader in his ‘‘ History” to the Appen- 
dix, and the surprised reader finds that there 
is none, because the relative who was to pre- 
pare it was detained in a Western jail on a 
trumped-up charge of horse-stealing. 

There is the Wit by Burlesque Trope and 
Bathos. He advises a rival editor to ‘‘ wear 
his brains breaded’’—the art of journalism, by 
the way, is the knowing ‘*‘ how to sustain life 
on an annual pass and a sample early-rose po- 
tato weighing four pounds and measuring 
eleven inches in circumference.” He finishes 
his history by wishing to thank his readers 
‘‘ for the rapt attention shown in perusing these 
earnest pages, and to apologize for the tears of 
sympathy thoughtlessly wrung from eyes un- 
used to weep, by the graphic word-painting 
and fine education shown by the author.” 

There is the particularly American school of 
Wit by Democratizing and Vulgarizing every- 
thing supposed to be taken funereally. So with 
King Ferdinand of Spain: ‘‘ Our meat-bill,” 
said he, taking off his crown and mashing a 
hornet on the wall, ‘‘is sixty days overdue. 
We owe the hired girl for three weeks.” 

Rather native, too, and much overworked, is 
the Wit by Heterography, by more or less pho- 
netic spelling and by symbols, etc., as ‘‘ He 
cursed her for being the mother of a 4-breed 
child, and stalked 3.’ Nye rarely leans on 
these crutches. 

One of the most fertile sources of good hu- 
mor is Wit by Perverted Logic. Wit has been 
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defined as an unexpected relation, and some of 
the world’s best jokes come under this cate- 
gory. The non-sequitur is delicious properly 
administered, and is susceptible of most deli- 
cate shading. Thus Nye says of Balboa’s dis- 
covery of the Pacific, that ‘* It was one of the 
largest and wettest discoveries ever made, and 
though this occurred over three centuries ago, 
Spain is still poor.” 

The pun has been Americanized to suit our 
palates, unable to take it in the undisguised 
form popular in England. Examples could 
be multiplied here, if space could. The form 
of bland and irrelevant comment on a sober 
statement has given results I should like to 
quote, too. 

But Nye is chiefly valuable, all things con- 
sidered, for his homeliness and intense con- 
temporaneity. He voices the feelings of a 
large part of our civilization ; that easy-going, 
cheerfully cynical, irreverent spirit that Kip- 
ling, who loves us dearly, epitomizes without 
unnecessary flattery in his strong poem on 
““The Yankee.” 

His wit is diluted with hopeless ‘“ journal- 
ism,” and yet it has the good qualities of jour- 
nalism, an up-to-dateness that the antipodal 
Walter Pater called *‘ the beauty of the transi- 
tory.” Some of Nye’s writings are among the 
best things of their sort ever done by our peo- 
ple. His contribution to the history of the 
country ought to live. And the country, 
though it may not yet have given the world 
anything else distinctly national, has certainly 
developed its own school of humor. 

CHELIFER. 
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GREEN GATES. An Analysis of Foolishness. 
By Katherine M. C. Meredith (Johanna 
Staats). Cloth, $1.25. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


‘* Johanna Staats ” reappears with her usual 
finished individuality and subtle impression- 
isms in a curious study of a reckless but fasci- 
nating girl, Zony, and a sedate man, Oldfield, 
who loves her very devilry solemnly. There 
is much talk of Heine, a strange spirit with 
whom Mrs. Meredith has a certain kinship in 
delicate insight and nonchalant bravado. Jo- 
hanna Staats has not yet hit her great subject, 
but she is one of the very best of our stylists. 


Porms. By Robert Loveman. Cloth, $1.50. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


A poet should be not only a good sayer of 
things, but asayer of good things. Mr. Love- 
man is a man of evident gifts, of a fine polish 
and much delicacy, but as yet he has said lit- 
tleof moment. His pretty little volume com- 
bines an admixture of Elizabethan and of 
Emily Dickinsonian conceits. He even speaks 
of a bee as ‘‘ drunken with dew,” which is 
dangerously like Emily Dickinson’s ‘‘ inebri- 
ate of air and debauchee of dew.” He errs 
strangely in putting an accent on the last syl- 
lable of Rialto, and he calls Milton a ** Bohe- 
mian!” But he has achieved many good bits 





of fervent thought. His chief need is not in 
mending his manners, but his matter. 


A CycLe or CaTHay, or China, South and 
North. With Personal Reminiscences. By 
W. A. R. Martin, D.D., LL.D. With illus- 
trations and map. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York.) 


Dr. Martin has robbed Tennyson’s famous 
line of its power. According to his computa- 
tions upon a Chinese cycle, the line would 
run quite ridiculously : 


a — fifty years of Europe than sixty years of Ca- 
thay. 


The testimony of an experienced man like Dr. 
Martin, who was for more than forty years in 
China as missionary and employee of the 
Chinese government, could not but be of value. 
The book is packed with interesting anecdotes 
of Chinese life, especially its diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign powers. Most of the illus- 
trations are by Chinese artists. 


BAcoN 0s. SHAKESPERE. Brief for Plaintiff. 
By Edwin Reed. Seventh Hdition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Cloth. (Joseph Knight 
Co., Boston.) 

Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, But, more I 
hate the apparatus of the Baconian pretend- 
ers. I would rather believe that gentle Will, 
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sot or rake, wrote these plays, so divine in 
virtues and so human in foibles, than that 
they came from the mercenary spendthrift, 
the bribe-taker, the perfidious truckler, Ba- 
con, whom popular extravagance made a 
demi-god as it did Vergil, and whom modern 
science has likewise put back to his place. 

Mr. Reed has got together a voluminous ar- 
ray of Baconian pleas. But all of his argu- 
ment is of necessity indirect, negative, and 
chiefly strong in insinuation. It is packed 
with inconsistencies like the claim that Shake- 
spere could not have written the plays because 
they show such nice Latinity, and that Bacon 
must have written them because they show 
Bacon’s ‘‘ well-known want of correctness ” in 
the use of this tongue. 

The argumental structure is impressive if 
you take it all for true, but almost every de- 
tail is open to very serious doubt if not to flat 
contradiction. Inconvenient scholars like 
Farmer and Gifford, are barely mentioned. 
But Mr. Reed is preparing a brief for the 
plaintiff and not a judicial inquiry. He has 
chosen his points well, except in the chapter 
on Parallelisms, which to any discerning mind 
or to one at all read in Elizabethan literature, 
it is simply ridiculous. This deadly parallel 
is a boomerang. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By George Pax- 
ton. Town and Country Library. Paper, 
50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
An unusually level-headed and unhysterical 

story of a woman who had ideas and ambi- 
tions of her own. Its satire on the conven- 
tional and clinging woman of the old school is 
gentle but searching, and, by its very moder- 
ation, is a more effective plea for the emanci- 
pation of the sex. The preachment does not 
swamp the plot. 


Fase Corn on True? By F. F. Montrésor. 
Cloth, $1.25. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

There is a sweet, sober kindliness about Miss 
Montrésor’s books that gives them a most 
gracious individuality. Her present story is 
for her unusually bizarre in its cast of charac- 
ters and plot. Linda, the heroine, is found as 
an utterly forlorn, slatternly maid-of-all-work 
in a dingy boarding-house, by a French ma- 
gician who takes her for his assistant and me- 
dium. A braw Scot falls in love with her and 
the contest between him and the magician is 
picturesque and lively. There is a deal of 
neat epigram in the book. 


On Many Seas. The Life and Exploits of a 
Yankee Sailor. By Frederick Benton Will- 
iams, Edited by his friend, William Stone 
Booth, Cloth, $1.50. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 

This book gets down to first principles. The 
appalling brutishness of a sailor’s life as de- 
scribed here is partly atoned for by stories that 
go to aboriginal sources of humor. I have 
been one moment gasping with horror at the 
life of the old-time sailor and the next scream- 
ing with laughter at some of the funniest yarns 
ever told. 
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CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. A Year - Book. 
Compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone. Cloth, $1. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


An unusually interesting collocation from 
English and American authors. 


THE Base, B.A. By Edward F. Benson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The cynical author of ‘‘ Dodo” writes here, 
in his characteristic languidly sprightly vein, 
his addition to the ‘‘ University Series.” He 
describes the uneventful history of a Young 
Gentleman at Cambridge University. 


LirttLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMER- 
IcCAN AutTHors. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A reprint of papers published in 1853 in 
Putnam’s Monthly, with the addition of a 
paper on Walt Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 
The reprinted essays get a special interest 
from the time they were written. 


Karma. A Story of Early Buddhism. By 
Paul Carus. Second edition. Illustrated 
and Printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokio, Japan. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


A story for children that has been much 
translated. The present edition is a beautiful 
example of Japanese art-color, especially in 
color-scheming. 


A Woman with A Recorp. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Finley Anderson. Paper, 50 cents. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co., New York.) 


Ye THorovcnsreD. By Novus Homo. 
Widespread interest in psychical research will 
tend greatly toward the popularizing of this 
book. It consists of three interviews bearing 
directly upon the development of man in his 
relation to the state. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 
cents. (The Health-Culture Company, New 


York.) 


OBSERVATIONS OF A BACHELOR. By Louis 
Lombard. ‘This little pamphlet of 151 pages 
touches on many important subjects, but it 
must be confessed that one fails to discover 
anything original in the treatment of such 
questions as “ The Higher Education of 
Women vs. Marriage ;” ‘‘ Disadvantages and 
Advantages of Matrimony ;” ‘* How to Live,” 
and the like. Evidently he is a devout fol- 
lower of Max Nordau, for, not only is this 
pamphlet dedicated to him, but many passages 
show the influence of the author of ‘‘ Degen- 
eracy.”’ 

In the preface Mr. Lombard says that “in 
literature, a novel lie is better than a hack- 
neyed truth,’ notwithstanding which, he 
‘+ sticketh closer than a brother” to the ‘* hack- 
neyed truth,” and in the concluding chapter 
very justly characterizes his “ observations” 
as **commonplace,” in which opinion he will 
not, in all probability, meet with any violent 
opposition. Paper, 50 cents. (L. C. Childs 
& Son, Utica, N. Y.) 
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Tue History oF Oratory. By Lorenzo 
Sears, L.H.D. A brief account of the place 
and services of the typical orators of succes- 
sive ages, noting the rhetorical principles ex- 
emplified, and observing the trend of elo- 
quence in the various periods, (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago.) 


A Hippen Cuan. By Dora Russell. No. 
238 of the Globe Library. Paper, 25 cents. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., New York.) 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER. By a Andree. 
No. 238 of the Globe Library. Paper, 25 
cents. (Rand, McNally & Co., New York.) 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


‘* EDELWEISS ;” VARIETY IN FICcTION.— 
With the story of ‘‘ Edelweiss” we present 
the third of the special fiction pieces of the 
year 1897. ‘‘ Elsbeth,” the simple story of 
a little Quaker lass, closed in February, and 
its already established popularity proves that 
the American people have not lost their taste 
for that which is chaste and gentle in fiction. 
The story of ‘‘ The Separatist Preacher ” fol- 
lowed in March, and is accepted by the read- 
ers as a most pleasing contribution to the long 
list of old New England tales. Its vigorous 
telling and the clear-cut, descriptive work in 
the narrative mark it as one of the strong 
stories of the year that are worth remember- 
ing. Believing that the story-readers of to- 
day are best pleased with variety in fiction, 
and that they prefer stories which are not 
alike in kind, we now present ‘‘ Edelweiss ” 
as a specimen of the special kind of romance 
which has ever been the expression of the 
gentler peasant temperament in story. It is 
noticeable that, although there is in ‘‘ Edel- 
weiss” a strong touch of that tragic feeling 
which, in tales of the ruder races of men, 
naturally leads to crime, this feeling is tem- 
pered by that desire for the outcome of good- 
ness which marks the Swiss peasant, and 
compels the ending of the story to take a 
noble form, urging the author to lead his 
characters back from the verge of tragedy to 
peaceful ways. A tale of the Swiss peasant 
in which the hero actually soiled his hands 
with murder would be too gross for the tem- 
per of the people of the Alpine drama. There- 
fore ‘‘ Edelweiss” very properly ends in 
happiness, love, and marriage, just as *‘ Els- 
beth” correctly closes in sweet sadness, and 
‘«The Separatist Preacher ” in hopeless gloom. 
‘* Elsbeth” presents the people of a gentle re- 
ligious race ; ‘‘ The Separatist Preacher ’”’ tells 
of men and women whose ways were stern 
and sombre ; ‘‘ Edelweiss” deals with those 
who dwell in light and peace and harmony. 
Thus each tale is, in its way, true to the life 
which it presents. 


Prison Rerorm.—Mrs. Williamson strikes 
a sober truth when she says that among the 
philanthropists of to-day’s world there are 
none doing nobler work than the women 
whose lives are devoted to the interests of 
prisoners and ex-prisoners. Such work is 
indeed ennobling. It is wholly self-sacrific- 
ing ; it brings with it no glory ; itadds naught 
to one’s wealth or social standing; it is gen- 
erally a thankless task ; and a very large per- 
centage of the effort put forth is fruitless. 


Philanthropy of this kind is one-sided ; it is 
dismal ; it has little brightness to enhance its 
attractiveness as a charitable occupation ; and 
the objects of its care are very often ingrates, 
and are sometimes even incapable of appre- 
ciation. A life devoted to the reformation of 
those who have reached the degradation of 
prison life, must be a life of noble purpose, 
generous effort, and unselfish labor. All 
honor to the women who have entered upon 
the task described by Mrs. Williamson, and 
let full credit be given them for that which 
they have been able to accomplish. 


Roses.—April is the time to begin prepa- 
rations for the cultivation of roses, and it is 
with a view to assisting those who wish an 
abundance of these gifts of nature, that Mr. 
Rexford has furnished the article which ap- 
pears in this issue. The article has a peculiar 
charm in that it is thoroughly practical, free 
from perplexing technicalities, and timely. 
Anyone who wishes to grow roses can do it, 
if he will take the pains to master the in- 
structions given by the writer and will follow 
them carefully. The rules laid down are so 
few, and compliance with them is so easy, that 
rose-culture becomes a simple matter that pre- 
sents no difficulties of which the amateur 
flower-lover need be afraid. Those who have 
no roses growing in their home-gardens may 
easily get them, and those who wonder why 
their roses do not bloom may revivify their 
neglected plants, if they will study the words 
of Mr. Rexford and profit by his advice. 


UncULLED KNOWLEDGE.—Among the not 
generally culled flowers of common knowl- 
edge of this time, are the facts which bear 
upon the development of the reed-organ. 
This musical instrument is peculiarly an 
American production. Those who remember 
the old-time melodeon, and the somewhat im- 
properly named ‘‘ seraphine” of years ago, 
are many of them ignorant of the hold which 
the reed-organ has taken upon popular favor 
in recent times. Of course we are all in a 
sense familiar with the reed, or cabinet organ, 
as we see it in almost every house and in the 
chapel and the school-room ; but to be gen- 
erally familiar with a thing and to know its 
history and its peculiar points are quite dif- 
ferent matters. The development of the 
splendid instruments which are made to-day 
from the little weak-voiced ‘* squeakaboos” 
of thirty-five years ago is worth studying ; 
and a perusal of the article in this issue will 
not, therefore, be wasted effort. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


HE spring gowns are marvels of 

artistic color combinations, and are 

made in the lighter colors, which 
prevail after the rigors of winter are over. 
The principal features are the goreless 
and the much-trimmed skirts, the bolero 
in a variety of styles, and the clinging 
sleeve. Many skirts are lapped over, 
and buttoned on the side, there being 
no opening at the back. 

A few overskirts are seen, some of 
them being drawn up to one side in 
Greek fashion; panniers are suggest- 
ed on others. The skirt flounced to 
the waist will be a favorite model for 
thin goods. The flounces are simply 
hemmed, run with several rows of rib- 
bons, or lace-edged. Crosswise stripes 

of ribbon, velvet, insertion, or sou- 
tache, are seen on others. Fre- 


SY quently the trimming is put on in 


diagonal fashion, or forms chev- 
rons. 

While the front of the skirt fits 
snugly, the sides are usually full, 
being tucked to about five inches 


> & pelow the waist, or shirred to 


» about the same depth. The back 
Z of the skirt is extremely ample. 
Some charming gowns are in 
preparation for Easter. A stun- 
ning costume shows a skirt 
of accordeon - pleated black 
satin; the Eton jacket is of 
violet cloth, braided in black 
silk soutache, and caught 
across with frogs; it is left 
open directly down the front to 
the width of about two inches, 
a narrow pleated vest of yel- 
low chiffon showing beneath. 
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A walking costume showed a fourreau 
skirt of soft gray vicuna, trimmed about 
the foot with milliners’ folds of the ma- 
terial, separated by inch-wide black 
braid. The corsage is belted with folds 
of black satin, and trimmed with folds 
and braid ; it is slashed on the left side, 
and showsatrimming of cerise velvet ; on 
each side are large buttons of cut steel ; 
the sleeves are of the coat shape, and 
draped with gray, with a suggestion of 
cerise. 

A lovely evening dress shows a skirt 
of rose pink crépe de chine, with a single 
shaped gore in front, while the sides and 
back are shirred on cords; the corsage 
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is cut low in front, and filled in with 
embroidery, and from the sides is a short 
jacket of a deeper rose velvet, turned 
back with pink moiré. 

Another evening dress was of ivory 
satin, with a panel wrought in cashmere 
colored beads. Beneath where the side- 
gore laps over is a pleating of yellow 
satin, and on the other side five butterfly 
bows of yellow ribbon; the draped cor- 
sage is crossed by a scarf of yellow chif- 
fon, and held at the waist with a knot 
of yellow ribbon ; the sleeves are mere 
draperies of satin, with enormous bows 
on the shoulders. 

A dress, fascinating in its simplicity, 
was of deer-colored ladies’ cloth, with 
stitched bands about the foot ; the yoke 
was of silver brocaded turquoise silk 
finished with straps of embroidery ; the 
collar consisted of pleatings of blue 
chiffon ; the blue velvet belt was fastened 
with a sapphire buckle. 

Boleros of coarse meshed net lend a 
touch of originality to many toilets. 
Bodices of piece net are largely re- 
placing those of chiffon ; they possess 
the merit of being much more 
durable ; white over black, or 
vice versa, is frequently seen. 

Accordeon pleated shoul- 
der-capes will be extensively 
worn ; these are of satin, Lib- 
erty silk, or chiffon; the ruf- 
fles are edged with lace, or 
gold, or silver spangles. 
Some of these little capes are 
provided with a coquettish 
silk-lined hood, fastened to 
the shoulders with rosettes 
of lace or ribbon. 

Black velvet capes will be 
worn for early spring, many 
of them with sling, or dolman, 
sleeves. These are often fin- 
ished with flouncings of lace, 
or pleatings of mousseline de 
sole. 

Semi-transparent goods in 
wool, wool and silk, and linen 
and silk, are piled in gay 
masses of color upon shop 
counters ; grenadines and ba- 
reges in rather loosely woven 
effects, checked in the same, 
or a contrasting color, with 
raised threads, are new, and 
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withal durable. There are shot- 
striped and mixed materials, and 
others with distinctive patterns. 

The India silks and challies are 
as fashionable as ever, and are dis- 
tinguished by both large and small 
figures. The linons are sheer and 
cool looking, but always necessi- 
tate asilk lining. Stuffs with very 
open, lace-like plaids are effective 
over gay linings ; they are bought 
in wool, silk, linen, and cotton. 

In cotton goods, plaids are para- 
mount ; they are of the most varied 
and brilliant hues, such as green 
and pink, red and yellow, and an 
endless variety of similar contrasts. 
Quantities of these materials are 
being made up into shirt- waists 
and suits for country wear. 

Some of the new shirt-waists 
have yokes back and front, while 
others show a couple of box-pleats 
in the front, or are laid in narrow 
tucks, which flare out into a be- 
coming fulness upon the bust. 
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A forecast of the spring millinery is 
given by Mr. Ora Seaney, the man- 
milliner, just returned from Paris. He 
says that small bonnets are returning 
to favor, and will be worn not only by 
middle-aged women but young girls, 
and that they are mostly trimmed on 
one side with twists of ribbon or 
aigrettes, and rosettes of flowers or 
velvet. That the close Russian turban 
with velvet brim is a su- 
preme favorite for travel- 
ling and morning wear, 
and that black and col- 
ored nets embroidered 
in spangles in butterfly 
designs are very dis- 
tingué ; that the large 
plumed hats will be as 
popular as ever for sum- 
mer wear, and that many 
fancy shapes, with high 
eccentric crowns and 
fluted trims, will be seen, 
also that medium width 
ribbons in changeable ef- 
fects will be popular. 

Jewelled stick-pins are 
used indiscriminately ; 
they are stuck into the 

ribbon loops at the back 
AEX V/ of the neck or hold in 
RSA | place the fluffy ruffles. 
\ *« y A fashion of ten or 

\* twelve years ago has 

been revived; it is the 

wearing of natural 
blooms, formed into a 
bandeau of flowers and 
set diagonally across the 
front of the bodice from 
the right shoulder to the 
left side of the waist ; any 
flower may be employed, 
but roses are the most 
effective, thrown up 
against a background of 
black or white. The small spring flow- 
ers, such as valley-lilies, marguerites, or 
crocuses, look well ; long loops of har- 
monizing ribbon may finish the garland 
at the waist. 

Mrs. William McKinley’s inaugural 
gown is of ivory brocade with a design 
in silver ; there are five panels of the 
brocade alternating with panels of 
point d’Alencon ; the skirt is shirred 
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about the waist. A train two and a 

half yards in length is set on to the 

back. The trimming of this elegant 

costume consists of pearl and silver 

passementerie, the yoke being entire- 

ly composed of it; the corsage is 

draped with the point lace, which is 

caught up to one side with a bow and 

loops ; the girdle is of satin, wrought 

with pearls and silver ; there are fluffy 

ruches of lace about the neck. 
Confirmation gowns are prettiest 

when simply and daintily made and 

not unnecessarily expen- 

sive. In the wash goods, 

fine dotted Swiss, organdie, 

or any of the various em- 

broidered or striped white 

fabrics make up well. White 

silk is the best foundation, 

but it may be dispensed 

with, and the dress lined 

with coarse Swiss muslin 

which causes it to look 
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Hulbert Safety Skirt. 


light and airy. White crépe de chine, 
gauze, grenadine, or chiffon, are also 
suitable, although scarcely to be com- 
mended for their inexpensiveness. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

No. 1. Summer Gown.—Grenadine, 
organdie, or lawn may be used; the 
back is plain and full ; the curved tab- 
lier front is bordered with two deep 
flounces ; 12 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2. Watst.—Of cloth with points 
of a lighter color, 24 yards of double- 
width goods. 
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No. 3. Youne Lapies’ Tomerre.— 
The material is figured novelty; the 
skirt made with a panel of velvet; re- 
vers of a solid color finish the waist ; 7 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 4.  Watrxine Dress, — Brown 
diagonal with jacket of plaided goods 
with wide collar of white cloth and deep 
girdle; blouse of yellow chiffon; 64 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 5. Jacxet.—Of tan cheviot with 
fancy revers of brown and a stripe; 3 
yards of double-width goods. 

No. 6. Sprina Costume,-—The ma- 
terial is fawn camel’s hair, the side 
seams covered with brocaded silk; the 
bodice is of the silk with wool Figaro 
and velvet collar; 64 yards of double- 
width material, 

No. 7. Srreer Costume.—Lettuce- 
green broadcloth; the basque is em- 
broidered in black, and opens over a 
vest of suéde cloth ; 7 yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 8. ArrEernoon Gown. — The 
skirt is of wool ruffled with silk; the 
heart-shaped waist is edged with ruffles 
and opens over a front of cream net; 
74 yards of double-width material. 

No. 9. Jacxet.—Heliotrope amazon 
cloth made in fancy style ; 35 yards of 
double-width goods. 

No. 10. Inpra Sirk Costume.—Blue 
and white silk is the material; the 
panel is cut short in the back and meets 
the three gathered flounces ; 16 yards of 
24-inch material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopry’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 























BICYCLE SUITS 


AuruoueH the bloomer suit has never 
been accepted with effusion in the East- 
ern States, out West it was quite the 
thing and seemed to accentuate the 
mannishness of up-to-date womanhood. 
The suits are also cheaper, and for that 
reason popular with some people. 

Paris, more than any other part of 
the world, set the pace for bloomers, but 
even the gay sisterhood in that capital 
are fast repudiating them and returning 
to the more conservative skirt. The 
divided skirt was quite the thing last 
season, and still retains its popularity. 
Few of the swell ladies’ tailors have been 
persuaded to make this style of gar- 
ment, insisting that a round skirt prop- 
erly cut and reaching just above the 
ankles is the only correct thing. 

Redfern has never advocated the 
divided garment, and makes a skirt on 
the perfectly fitting lines of a riding- 
habit, This skirt is so arranged that it 
fits like a glove above the hips while 
giving entire freedom in pedalling ; it 
is neat, jaunty, and at the same time 
stylish. Redfern has found by exper- 
ience that the Scotch tweeds are by 
far the best materials for wear, the 
mixed weave showing the wear and tear 
of the road much less than the covert 
suitings or plain ladies’ cloths. 

The model is made of brown tweed, 
with a short, tight-fitting coat, orna- 
mented with braiding in the same color ; 
it is open in front, revealing the silk 
or cotton shirt-waist; other models 
show the comfortable Norfolk jacket, 
while still another is a Russian blouse, 
crossed to one side and fastened on the 
shoulder with three buttons ; it is con- 
fined about the waist with a belt of the 
same color. 

The Hulbert Safety Bicycle skirt is 
made in such a manner that it looks 
as well on as off the wheel. It can be 
used equally well on a man’s wheel, as 
by an ingenious arrangement of cords 
it forms bloomers. The adjustment of 
the skirt is effected by invisible draw- 
strings. A single one is placed in front 
and a double one in the centre of the 
back, both running from the bottom to 
the top and passing through eyelet 
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holes ; these strings fasten with auto- 
matic catches concealed by lapels. In 
the foot of the skirt are small pockets 
for weights which keep the skirt down. 
The skirt can be lengthened or short- 
ened at will, and off the wheel looks 
like any ordinary walking skirt ; it can 
also be utilized for golf, tennis, hunting, 
and travelling. The skirt falls into 
place naturally when mounted, and 
needs no adjustment, fitting smoothly 
over the hips and sides. Any soft wool 
material, such as cheviot, homespun 
tweed, or cloth, can be used. 


SWEATERS 


Tue sweater can scarcely be replaced, 
for it is trim, neat, and inexpensive, 
when one considers the wear afforded 
by the best quality goods. There isa 
vast variety in weaves and colors, but 
bizarre patterns and startling contrasts 
are in bad taste for the wheel. Dark 
colors, such as blue, green, and maroon, 
are good form, relieved with white or 
black stripes or figures. The sweater 
with shield front of white with revers 
is an excellent style, especially for thin 
figures, as it gives the appearance of 
breadth ; it consists of a double front 
in which the ‘kerchief or veil may be 
tucked away. 


HATS 


Tue headgear varies according to in- 
dividual choice ; one rule should, how- 
ever, be strictly observed, and that is, 
that the hat should be close-fitting, in 
order to present no resistance to the 
wind. The Alpine is, perhaps, the most 
popular style, and is frequently made 
from a piece of the suit ; however, there 
is such a latitude of color, that almost 
any shade may be obtained. The Tam 
o’ Shanter is a general favorite, with 
its jaunty quill stuck in one side. The 
close English and Russian turbans of 
cloth or straw look well. Many people 
like the sailor hat, which is useful in 
keeping the sun out of the eyes; it is 
not, however, as comfortable as other 


shapes, because the wind is apt to play 


havoc with the brim. 
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Redfern Cycling Suit. 
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FOOT-WEAR 

Bicycie leggings have almost had their 
day, perhaps because they are usually 
such ill-fitting things. When they are 
used they are generally of the material of 
the suit, although many houses carry 
the regular stock legging of covert cloth. 

The high boot has been found the 
most practical thing, and may be had in 
the various tan shades, Russia, and black. 
These shoes are invariably laced, and 
strapped at the top; the laced boot is 
far preferable to the buttoned one, as it 
van be left slack when the feet are swol- 
len, or fatigued during along run. Very 
few pointed toes are seen, the medium, 
round, or Berlin toe being the proper 
thing; a hand-turned welt is much 
easier on the feet ; corrugated soles are 
a novelty, the rough surface being a pre- 
ventive against slipping. Soles are of 
medium thickness. Very becoming to 
the foot is a laced boot of extremely 
pliable dongola kid, with a thin sole and 
Louis XV. heel. Another style is a 
shoe of Russia calf, with a goif top, made 
of mixed wool goods. A shoe that is 
liked for hard rides holds the foot firmly 
in place, the vamp, upper, and top being 
in one piece. Black and tan tweed tops 
on leather shoes have a neat appearance. 
An Oxford tie, made expressly for the 
purpose, is rather heavy and substan- 
tial ; it has a round toe and low heel. 

Other boots are laced on the inside, 
giving a trim appearance to the foot. 
Goatskin and kangaroo calf are excel- 
lent leathers for wear. Rawhide soles 
are favorites with experts, as they cling 
to the pedal and prevent slipping. 


CORSETS AND UNDERWEAR 


Tue discreet wheelwoman knows that 
gauze wool underwear is the safest 
choice, as there is always danger in 
cooling off too suddenly. The union 
suit or the two-piece wool suit is best, 
as it causes the costume to fit snugly 
and neatly to the figure, and does away 
with all unnecessary weight. 

Yorsets for the wheel should give 
freedom tc the hips; the short empire 
corset is a good choice, as while it sup- 
ports the bust it is sufficiently short to 
be comfortable. Another excellent cor- 
set has several elastic gores let in on 
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the hips, which give when mounting, 
and yet hold the figure firmly. An- 
other corset designed for summer wear 
is of coarse substantial net. The cor- 
set should never be tightly laced, as 
it renders the breathing difficult and 
causes fatigue. 

Stockings are of many kinds, but the 
woman who wants to be extremely Eng- 
lish, affects golf hose; the clumsiness 
which has already been so objectionable 
has been eliminated by making the feet 
of four-ply wool, which is almost as thin 
as lisle thread. Checked wool hosiery 
is also used, and cotton and lisle. 





FANCY WORK 


In accord with the bicycle number 
is the illustration of an autograph bi- 
cycle sofa cushion. Denim, duck, linen, 
or ticking may be used, with the design 
outlined in linen floss of a harmonious 
color; the oblong cards are intended to 
contain the autographs, which are to be 
written in pencil and outlined with fine 
thread ; a little gold cord may be intro- 
duced into the wheels in order to make 
a variety. 

Green is one of the most popular col- 
ors for spring and summer needlework. 
Ticking in the delicate shades of lily 
green is used ; on this is appliqued star- 
like figures and conventional flowers, 
fastened on with long and short stitches 
in three shades of green ; sometimes the 
faintest touch of pink is added; gold 
cord enriched with silk is seen on the 
background, 
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The first design is for a centrepiece ; 
the arrangement of the pattern is espec- 
ially novel; the flowers form the edge ; 
the long stems being placed inward. 
Several shades of purple and green are 
employed in working out this exquis- 
itely delicate design. 


SPRING AND SUMMER GARDENING 


FLower-GrowinG is rapidly becoming 
a fad among fashionable people ; some 
of them collect rare plants because they 
love them for their own sake, while 
others grow them in order to eke out 
an inadequate income. 

There have been rumors of fortunes 
amassed by the cultivation of flowers for 
market by amateur gardeners; how- 
ever, there has been much more money 
lost than made by this uncertain indus- 
try. The inexperienced florist does not 
realize the care and patience necessary 
for such an undertaking, and while it 
appears a romantic and delightful busi- 
ness, it is in effect a singularly arduous 
occupation. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of success; the temperature must 
be kept at a certain point in winter, and 
in summer, shade or sun are impor- 
tant factors, as certain plants thrive in 
a sunny or shady enclosure; one must 
also know the quality of soil demanded. 
From a professional standpoint, the 
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most satisfactory results are 
obtained with the herbace- 
ous plants, which are peren- 
nial, and are not dependent 
on annual sowing; when 
one understands their hab- 
its, they may be so arranged 
as to flower continually from 
March to October, succeed- 
ing each other in regular 
rotation ; with ordinary care 
they improve with age. 
These are the flowers mostly 
seen in the lovely English 
gardens, and include such 
old-fashioned plants as lark- 
spurs, anemones or wind 
flowers, hollyhocks, campa- 
nulas, phlox, subulata, 
Scotch, or moss pinks, fox- 
gloves, flowering spurge, the 
helianthus, or sun - flower, 
spireas, iris, or fleur-de-lis, 
violas, or pansies, poppies, clematis, the 
lovely pink and white stonecrop, golden- 
rod, peony, and any number of other 
hardy plants. 

These plants flower in profusion, and 
are always ready to cut from, being in- 
valuable for bouquets and table decora- 
tion. 

Summer beds, composed of gerani- 
ums, heliotropes, and flowers of like 
habits, entail more care, and the gar- 
dener spends eight months of labor 
upon them, and is rewarded by four 
months of flowering ; such plants make 
a gorgeous showing, but are not as easy 
of propagation as the herbaceous va- 
rieties, which spring up every season 
from the roots. 

Among the most popular of the plants 
for spring and summer propagation is 
the Scotch bell heather, in delicate 
shades of pink, purple, and white; the 
new acacia paradoxia, a shrub with 
small yellow flowers, the beautiful purple 
Bouganvilleas, English primroses, rho- 
dodendrons, the Australian bottle- 
brush, azalea verviana, and many other 
charming varieties. The American 
Belle is a splendid deep pink rose, es- 
pecially adapted for decoration and per- 
sonal wear. 

Many of the best gardeners deprecate 
the massing of a single flower as monot- 


onous. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


A rivat to the “human fly” is a fe- 
male bicyclist, Annette Paula, who re- 
verses the natural order of things, and 
rides head downwards on a ceiling sev- 
enty-five feet from the floor. 

A child’s electric carriage is the latest 
Parisian novelty. The wheels are small, 
and are provided with rubber tires ; the 
governess, or nurse, sits in front, and 
runs the motor by means of silver-plated 
levers and a small front wheel. 

In the South American Republic of 
Argentine there is a furor for American 
wheels; we also export quantities to 
China, Africa, and even to lazy Hin- 
dostan. 

A girdle of tiny bicycle wheels linked 
together is a novelty ; they are enam- 
elled, and the hub is set with a blazing 
jewel; the chatelaine consists of a glit- 
tering golden wheel, and sleeve links of 
a couple of enamelled wheels. 

An innovation which might be intro- 
duced in this country with advantage, is 
the bicycle market. Here old and new 
wheels are on exhibition, and one may 
buy or sell at one’s pleasure. Girls at- 
tired in fetching costumes are employed 
to demonstrate the merits of the differ- 
ent makes. 

In France women are held in such 
subjection that before one is permitted 
to join the “ Bicycle Touring Club ” the 
consent of the father or husband must 
be obtained. 

A novel tire is made of a succession 
of rubber balls; each one is inflated 
separately, and should one be punct- 
ured, it is readily removed and inflated 
by a hypodermic needle. 

The chainless bicycle, which it was 
predicted would be almost universally 
seen in the 97 models, is very little in 
evidence ; there are, however, many 
novelties in chain construction. 

The oil lantern, which like the lamps 
of the “foolish virgins” was not always 
found trimmed and burning, will be 
superseded largely by the electric lamp ; 
it will burn for ten or twelve hours, and 
can be replenished by means of salts. 

Bracelets are usually made in the sem- 
blance of bicycle chains, and as there 
are many new patterns in chains, there 
is a pleasing variety. 
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CLUBS AND COLLEGES 


Tue Needlework Guild was organized 
in Philadelphia in 1885, and has branches 
in a number of cities. 

The Children of the American Revo- 
lution is becoming quite an important 
organization. Mrs. Daniel Lothrop is 
the president. 

The new Century Club, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has just celebrated its eighth 
birthday. 

From a club organized for poor ac- 
tresses, the Macready Institute, London, 
has been evolved ; it is non-sectarian, 
and its object is to furnish a home for 
actresses out of work, or to assist them 
in obtaining engagements. 

The Wellesley Club has an annual 
dinner in New York. The menu was 
decorated with the seal of the college, 
and tied with blue ribbons, the college 
colors. 

Miss Paula Grom, a young woman 
from Denmark, is the instructress of 
the women’s cycling classes at the 
Brooklyn Cycle Club. 

Miss Helen Dawes Brown is the Vice- 
President of the University Club, and 
Mrs. Bryson is the President of the Bar- 
nard Graduates’ Club. 

The President of the Smith College 
Alumne is Mrs. Crittenden Adams. At 
a recent performance $300 was made, 
which will be dedicated to the fund for 
a students’ building at Smith. 

Connected with the New England So- 
ciety is a Whist Club, the members of 
which are ali ladies. 

Over in Paris the Prefect of Police 
must issue a permit before any club 
can be organized, even those of wom- 
en. 
At the Ladies’ Club in Paris the voting 
is done in secret session ; the club is 
open for one month to the aspirant for 
membership; she is watched by the 
members, and if her conduct is not ap- 
proved, she is refused admittance. 

In New York City there are but two 
club-houses, those of the Ladies’ New 
York Club, and the Professional Wom- 
an’s League. 

Boston has a woman’s club-house for 
the convenience of its members, who can 
eat, lodge, and receive their friends 
there. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Texas has a Trilby town, with squares 
and streets named after the characters 
in the novel. Little Billee, Taffy, Gecko, 
and the Laird have each streets named 
for them, and Lake Du Maurier is a 
pretty sheet of water. 

According to the scientists the deadly 
bacillus lurks in everything ; we willsoon 
have to stop using restaurant napkins, 
telephones, or greenbacks, as we are told 
that they are all hiding-places for germs. 

The New York Health Board’s action 
against spitting will be approved of by 
women ; itis a disgusting habit, and one 
not tolerated except in free America. 

The Socialists and Nihilists are mak- 
ing much capital out of the senseless 
expenditure of money by the million- 
naires of New York City. If not crim- 
inal, it at least shows vulgar ostentation. 

The number of child degenerates is 
daily increasing; girls of twelve and 
fourteen have been lately convicted of 
attempts to poison their own parents, 
and seem to revel in their iniquity. 

It isa pity that Americans do not or- 
ganize a crusade against the disfigure- 
ment of country landscapes by the om- 
nipotent bill-poster, who plasters any 
available rock and fence with an ad- 
vertisement for patent pills or plasters. 
In England they are endeavoring to 
legislate against the horror, and the 
support of the Royal Academy has been 
gained. 

The late Ward McAllister was sup- 
posed to have drawn the lines rather 
closely when he estimated New York 
fashionables as within the four hundred 
limit. However, when one realizes that 
in the whole of Spain there are but two 
hundred and forty-three of the real 
grandees, or aristocrats, Mr. McAllis- 
ter’s allowance might be considered 
liberal. 

The latest question in the social world 
is, as to whether the Christian name of 
one’s husband should, provided one is 
the head of the family, be appended to 
the visiting card. Mrs. Astor once set 
the precedent, and Mrs. Whitney fol- 
lows suit. As the latter name is by no 
means an uncommon one, it might 
create confusion. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas is an ex-Pres- 
ident of Sorosis, and the friend of Clara 
Barton ; she comes from the old Brad- 
ford family so identified with the early 
history of New England. 

Miss Brown is a young woman who 
attends every fire ; she is known as “ the 
daughter of the State association of fire- 
men,” and drives the engine herself. 
She is also very tender-hearted, and 
helpful to the sick and wounded fire- 
men. 

Mr. Abner McKinley’s daughter will 
be one of the young ladies of the White 
House. She is a pretty girl, but is un- 
fortunately very lame; instead of 
crutches she leans on a white enamelled 
Directory stick, with a solid gold head. 

Dr. Ida Bender is the President of 
the ‘“‘ Teachers’ Association of Buffalo,” 
and a woman of intellect and tact. 

Sister Raphael is a nun who has taken 
a course in medicine, and can put M.D. 
after her name ; she has quite a reputa- 
tion for skill amongst the poor parish- 
ioners. 

Queen Victoria is addicted to pets; 
she is fond of horses, cows, and dogs ; 
she has named them all herself, and the 
animals when past their usefulness are 
kindly cared for. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown-Davis is en- 
gaged upon ‘The American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac.” She is calecu- 
lating the ephemeris for 1901, and com- 
puting the time for the re-appearance 
of certain comets. 

Sarah Bernhardt, even at a tender age, 
had an excellent opinion of herself; she 
says of M. de Girardin, “He found me 
charming, and declared that I was like 
Rachel.” 

Miss Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge 
is a newly fledged Kentucky lawyer, and 
is well versed not only in the jurispru- 
dence of this country, but in French and 
Roman law. She is now in her father’s 
office in Louisville learning the techni- 
calities of the laws of her State. 

Mrs. Hungerford, who, under the 
pseudonym of the “Duchess,” has de- 
lighted two decades of romantic read- 
ers, is dead. She was a most prolific 
writer, and her stories were all of love. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Tur hands, even more than the face, 
demand exacting care, for the reason 
that they must be washed oftener, as 
they collect more dirt than the face. 
Warm water, fine soap, and a little 
borax dissolved in the water will suffice 
for cleansing purposes ; rinse the hands 
well, and after drying plunge in a bowl 
of oatmeal ; finally, rub well with lemon- 
juice. ‘Take the orange-wood nail-stick, 
dip in the lemon-juice, clean under the 
nails, and run around the base; rough 
places may be smoothed with pumice- 
stone. It is said that soaking the hands 
for ten minutes every night in warm 
olive oil will render them plump. 


A CURE FOR RED HANDS 
Ee Ce sien: wend aip OMS 
| ees ere eee 1 ounce 
one lemon, and the yolk of an egg ; beat 
well, and spread thickly on the hands 
before retiring, putting on a pair of old 
loose gloves. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS 


One ounce each of glycerine and rose- 
water, mixed with twenty drops of 
spirits of benzoin; should be rubbed 
into the hands before wiping. 


CARE OF THE HAIR 


Brushing is one of the best tonics for 
promoting the growth of the hair; it 
stimulates the scalp, removes dust, and 
induces the hair to grow. The fashion 
now prevailing of never allowing any 
oil to touch the hair is a mistaken one, 
as when the scalp becomes too dry the 
growth of the hair is prevented. It is 
almost like refusing water to a sun- 
parched plant. Some good emollient, 
like vaseline, should be rubbed into 
the hair at least once a week; every 
month the hair should be thoroughly 
shampooed, so as to remove the super- 
fluous dirt and grease. 

One of the simplest and best things 
for cleansing the scalp is French egg 
shampoo, which is the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with a few drops of ammonia ; 
this should be well rubbed into the 
hair, and allowed to remain on until 
nearly dry; the head should then be 
thoroughly washed in tepid water. 
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DAINTY DISHES 


Tue chestnut is as yet almost an un- 
known article of consumption in Amer- 
ica; here are several recipes for pre- 
paring them : 


COMPOTE OF CHESTNUTS 


Slit the shells of twenty-five chest- 
nuts and roast, taking care to keep clean ; 
remove the shells and put the meat in 
a saucepan, cover with a rich syrup 
and set on the back of the stove, where 
it will keep warm but not boil. After 
allowing it to remain for two hours, 
drain off the syrup; add three table- 
spoonfuls of syrup and boil for three 
minutes ; take off and set away to cool ; 
add two tablespoonfuls of maraschino, 
mix, and pour over the chestnuts, which 
must have been placed in a shallow dish. 


BRANDY CHESTNUTS 


Prepare as by previous recipe, omit- 
ting the maraschino. Allow the chest- 
nuts to remain for five or six hours in 
the syrup on the stove ; then drain and 
put in jars; pour over a syrup made in 
the proportion of one pint to a quart of 
brandy. Allow to cool, and cork tightly. 


USEFUL HINTS 


TO REMOVE VARNISH OR PAINT 


Cover the spot with butter or olive 
oil, and rub on turpentine. For taking 
stains out of silk or cloth, rub on some 
finely powdered French chalk made into 
a thick paste; place over it a sheet of 
blotting, or coarse brown, paper, and 
press with a hot iron. 


FOR INK-STAINS 


Moisten with spirits of turpentine, 
allowing it to soak in well; rub gently 
with the fingers until the stains disap- 
pear. 


TO REMOVE INK FROM CARPETS 


Take up the superfluous liquid with 
a spoon, and rub dry; then pour on 
sweet milk, and keep taking up with 
spoon until the milk is removed ; then 
rub dry with a clean cloth. 
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RESTORATION OF EMBROIDERY 


Tue possibilities latent in a faded bit 
of old embroidery or a tattered scrap 
of rich brocade, erst perchance a por- 
tion of some gallant’s doublet ora tiny 
fragment from the stiff skirt of a court 
gown, are beginning to be appreciated 
here by artistic women, and very beauti- 
ful results are obtained from the restor- 
ing of worn and tattered embroideries, 
if only such were originally good. It 
may be that these remnants are in the 
last stage of dilapidation; the back- 
ground may have yielded to the touch 
of time and gone to shreds, or perhaps 
the figures are well-nigh obliterated, and 
seamed with tear and rip; still, if handled 
as the painter Opie said, speaking of 
the way he mixed his paints, “ with 
brains, sir;” such material is capable of 
giving the most fascinating results. To 
attain these the skilled needlewoman 
first proceeds to repair all damages and 
restore all missing parts of the design. 
Of course the process of repair depends 
on the conditions of the brocade, for 
supposing always that the repairer has 
the necessary skill of hand and eye, the 
patience, and the time —for of necessity 
such work is slow. If the design, be it 
of flowers or scroll, is intact, and the 
background gone, a suitable material 
for the new ground is selected, and on 
it the figure is grafted, as it were, each 
thread of the old figure being carefully 
worked in, by a matched silk thread} in- 
to the new background. If, on the other 
hand, the old foundation is intact, but 
the figure is worn and faded beyond 
recognition, the figure has to be worked 
over again, thread by thread, and if the 
colors are skilfully blended, in due 
course, after patient labor, the new flow- 
er has arisen, as it were, out of the ashes 
of the old one. 

After the repairing is completed 
comes the making up of the various re- 
paired fragments into the pillow, photo- 
graph-case, blotter, or other ornamental 
article. To this work not only ingenu- 
ity and skill, but historical knowledge 
comes into play. 

A good example of artistic restoration 
that I have recently seen is a piece of 





cinque cento Italian embroidery, in 
which the design is a coat of arms in 
raised gold work. The background of 
white satin had become, by stress of time, 
mellowed in tone, but, alas ! tattered to a 
degree that seemed irreparable ; but the 
deft workwoman turned it out as good 
as new, with an additional beauty in the 
shape of a delicate and irregular tracery 
of darning over its surface. The whole 
was then mounted in green Antwerp 
velvet, and the result is as if the fifteenth 
century had been but yesterday. In 
describing this particular piece it is as 
well to say that the old-time bullion 
work is of sufficient endurance to sur- 
vive many backgrounds, and the usual 
process in such a case would be to sim- 
ply appliqué the pattern to a new back- 
ground without any attempt to repair 
the old one. Pieces of old gold work, 
however, are scarce and expensive ; but 
any one who desires to go in for this fas- 
cinating work of reconstruction can ob- 
tain from the antique dealers plenty of 
ancient scraps, and with these judicious- 
ly used most delectable cushions, screens 
and the like, can be produced. In build- 
ing up a finished work from odd pieces, 
sare should be taken not to confound 
the periods of the materials used. Louis 
XVI. embroidery in juxtaposition to 


that of the succeeding reign would 
produce an incongruous effect. Re- 


naissance treasures are by no means al- 
lowed to come in contact with those of 
any other period, and so to carry out 
perfect harmony the worker must be in- 
structed in art history, and able to dis- 
criminate between periods and schools, 
Of course before making up, the frag- 
ments must have been restored as spoken 
of above, then they are pieced together 
with gold galloon or faded ribbon of 
the period, or with button-hole stitches 
in gold or silver threads, or soft-toned 
silks of the proper shade. This putting 
together is very nice work, which must be 
effected perfectly flat ; the proportioning 
and balancing of the various shades and 
forms of the pieces is a matter that re- 
quires an eye trained for the artistic 
composition of color masses and lines. 
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SOMETHING THAT HAS 
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PUZZLED OUR GREATEST 


SCIENTISTS. 


Truth re- 
cently pub- 
lished a racy 
item about 
the cross- 
roads temper- 
ance orator 
who, inthe 
course of his 
remarks said: 
‘“Now what 
was it the rich 
man in hades 
called for? Was it whiskey? No! Was it 
brandy? No! Was it rum? No! It was 
water, water! Now what does that show?”’ 














The reply came: ‘Shows where all you 
teetotal fellows go to!’’ 

‘The orator did not specify what kind of 
water his friend shouted for, but it is pre- 
sumed to have been the same as that referred 
to in the following : 

A Milwaukee paper not long since printed 
an amusing item about a servant who hap- 
pened to be alone in the house when a fire 
broke out in the basement. He had the 
presence of mind to understand that a small 
fire could often be quenched with a little 
water. Better yet, his master had a fresh 
stock of Londonderry, charged to a turn 
with carbonic acid gas. | Without stopping 
to measure the cost, James began hurling 
lithia grenades at the fire; as the bottles 
broke, large volumes of gas escaped, and, to 
his surprise, almost instantly extinguished 
the flames. 

This was a singular experience for James, 
who had only seen _ this particular water used 
to ‘*squelch’’ the fire in the ardent spirits, 
or to remove that heaviness in the stomach 
in the morning, for which it was a favorite 
with his master, and even now he is not able 
to tell what it is in the water that puts out a 
fire more quickly than plain, wet water. 


This reminds us that there are others. The 
most renowned chemists have been searching 
for a decade after the mysteries in that water. 
They have boiled it, submitted it to the mi- 
croscope, the spectroscope, and the X-rays, 
in the vain attempt to learn just why the 
analyses they make do not prove satisfactory 
when they come to the test. 

By this we mean to say that while this 
famous spring easily supplies millions of bot- 
tles annually of a water which is regarded as 
remarkably potent for many of our ailments, 
no chemist has produced a bottle worth dis- 
pensing. A fortune awaits him who can re- 
produce this great gift of nature, but like the 





mythical bag of gold in the rainbow, it seems 
just out of reach. Alchemy can reduce a 
diamond to vapor and tell its precise ele- 
ments, but it cannot reconstruct it. This 
is equally true of a crystal drop of London- 
derry water. To go a step farther, neither 
can the physician explain all the mysteries 
that lurk in this particular water. 

Nothing in the history of mineral waters 
has so stirred up the medical faculty. There 
seems to be a subtle something in it which is 
beyond the reach of chemists that adapts it 
exactly to the use of man in the cure of 
rheumatism, and in this mystery dwells its 





fascination. It is the most common thing 
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imaginable to meet in one’s daily rounds 
men of business who can relate many in- 
stances where it has done very strange cures. 

Not long since the writer met a business 
man on the street, who related that he had 
decided to go to Hot Springs for a chronic 
rheumatism. He took Londonderry Lithia 
by the advice of a doctor, and in a fortnight 
was entirely cured. 

It is, and should be, a source of satis- 
faction to the doctors that they can suggest a 
simple and at the same time effective remedy 
for this most perplexing and almost universal 
malady. It is also a delight to the patient 
to be ordered to use such a palatable medi- 
cine. This fact explains in part the unpar- 
alleled success of the water. The patient 
will take it faithfully, and after once begin- 
ning, being sure to note a relief from pain 
in ashort time, pursues the treatment with 
religious zeal. 

The writer called upon one of the best- 
known physicians for some theory by which 
to explain some of these rapid cures. ‘The 
doctor, while admitting that there was no 
remedy known to the profession which gave 
promise of any considerable success, would 
not venture an opinion upon the working 
curative force in this celebrated water. 
‘« Nature’s ways are so subtle,’’ said the in- 
formant, ‘‘that it were mockery to try to 
fathom them. I ask a chemist to analyze 
that water and bring me the same thing 
compounded in his laboratory. I try it— 
bosh! I get no such results as I get from 
the original. Why! Simply because the 
chemist is deceived. He gets a few ingre- 
dients, but there are some added in the great 
laboratory of nature which he knows not 
how to detect. Here, then, I look for the 
explanation of the peculiar power of this 
water. Without knowing what it is that 
dances and shoots through the body with the 
speed of lightning, it would still be possible 
to know the elements in this water and not 
be able to say which was the antidote. But 
as no one either knows the disease in its 
essence or the precise methods of London- 
derry Lithia Water, it may be as well to 
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simply admit the fact and spend one’s time 
reasoning upon a more promising subject.’’ 
The doctor doubtless spoke by the card, 
and we therefore take up a few points which 
may be of interest to the reader. We do so 
voluntarily because there are many people in 
all the walks of life who never stop to ask 
questions. They accept everything as a 
matter of fact, and never wonder why it is 
so. For instance, there are hundreds of 
thousands who know the flavor and the power 





of Londonderry Lithia to control disease, 
who never gave a thought to anything con- 
nected with it. ‘They drink it because they 
like it or because it is good for them. They 
never ask why it is good for them; ‘the 
and that ended it. ‘There 


”? 


doctor said so 
is another class who always wish to know 
more about matters that come to their atten- 
tion. Many who use spring waters go to the 
springs because formerly that was the only 
way by which to obtain the different waters 
in their original strength and purity. This 
habit has developed so many hotels and sani- 
tariums in the immediate vicinity of springs 
that an unexpected danger has arisen in the 
contamination of the soil, which is to a 
greater or less extent inevitable, and hence a 
suggestion of the danger that water, reaching 
the springs through this soil, may not be 
pure. The art of bottling water so that it 
may not lose any of its value medicinally, or 
take on any impurity in the process is the 
outgrowth of the same study and watchful care 
that have refused to listen to any propositions 
for the erection of any hotel, boarding house 
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or private residence within a radius of nearly 
a mile of the Londonderry Lithia Springs. 





LONDONDERRY SPRING, 


So this latter class may not go to the Lon- 
donderry Springs to drink the water, but the 
Spring may go to them, carrying in its orig- 
inal purity all its marvellous richness in the 
peculiar element found to exist alone in its 
native soil. They are too busy to watch the 
water as it bubbles from its niche in the solid 
rock, to wander through the maze of deli- 
cate machinery employed in rushing the 
water into bottles, into wrappers, into cases 
and into cars, at the rate of from two to five 
car-loads per day, but they can pause for a 
moment and reflect upon what has been 
written in the foregoing and follow the writer 
a step further into the realm of uric acid. 

What about this uric acid, that is sucha 
bane to humans, plaguing them so without 
provocation, and playing havoc with their 
happiness? It even threatens their lives on 
occasions, and will not be content to play its 
legitimate réle unless it is subdued by Lon- 
donderry water—drowned into a condition 
of proper subserviency, as it were. We must 
go to some high authority to get information 
about this malevolent influence that invades 
our blood: so here is what Dr. Thomas 
E. Satterthwaite, late Professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical College and Hospital, the eminent 
specialist, has to say : 

‘« In cases of rheumatism, whether articu- 
lar or muscular, I recommend my patients 
to make free use of the Londonderry Lithia 
Water, and I regard it as the best water that 
is to be obtained for such cases.”’ 

This is also the opinion of G. Frank Lyd- 
ston, M.D., of Chicago, who is known to 








every American physician as the eminent Pro- 
fessor of Genito-Urinary Diseases in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of that city: 

‘‘T take great pleasure in indorsing the 
claims of the Londonderry Lithia Water. 
It is, in my opinion, the best of the natural 
waters as an anti-lithic—as a remedy in cal- 
culous affections and the uric-acid diathesis. 
I have used it largely in my practice, in 
which I meet with numerous cases requiring 
such waters. I have used it with excellent 
results in my own person. Personally I find 
the non-carbonated water to be preferred.’’ 

That fixes the one fact you wanted settled 
—this water works where there is uric acid. 
We could quote enough scientific proof of 
this to fill this volume. 

A century is a long time, yet for nearly 
two centuries the good people in the old 
town of Londonderry have depended upon 
this water to cure most of their ailments. 
Uncle Avery and his faithful wife have lived 
for seventy-five years within sight of the 
spring, and no one can pass a pleasanter 
hour than in listening to their legends and 
stories of the old ‘‘ Birch Tree,’’ for this was 
the name of the old spring during the days 
when fighting General Stark was wont to 
drink from it to cure his rheumatism, and 
later when it became a favorite of Horace 
Greeley, who passed a part of his youth in 
the old town of Londonderry. 

The story of this particular premier, this 
monarch of all the table waters that ministers 
to good health while it quenches thirst (and 
puts out fires), that adds a charm, while it 
removes the sting from the cup that cheers, 
that is smiled upon at the feast, and greeted 
in the chamber of ill health, that does good 
so pleasantly and so mysteriously, that has, 
in short, become a household favorite in 
many lands, and a hospital favorite through- 
out the world, because of its power to drive 
out uric acid, is not to be told in this short 
article. 

There are scientific facts worthy of men- 
tion, with opinions from many of the ablest 
physicians, but these are all obtainable of 
the company whose good fortune it is to own 
this delightful water. Their address is Nashua, 
N. H. 
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; Is a Very Low Price 
t for the little dress described below, 
d but we have many others equally de- 
| sirable, from 50c. to the finest and 
d most elaborate. 






Made of fine nainsook. Yoke of 
yf all over embroidery. Ruffle 
over shoulders. Vide 
skirt (2 yards around). 
Sleeves and neck finish- 
ed with fine embroidered 
edge. Sizes, six 
mos, to two years, 6, 

By mail, p ostage paid, 
5c. extra. 


Cycle Lamp. | 


Gives fat morefhas a forced draught 
light than a 
other. Stays lit.| made by the burnerand § 


Has head and} the double body, which 
fork bracket, ‘ 
finely ground| also keeps it cold. , 


lens and rever- : 
aime: ak tena. In form, quality and con- 
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or (sent free for four cents postage) brings all the riveted through- comparison—assured of 
advantages of clothing children at the “Children’s out. Catalogue free. a visible superiority 
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ot Lung Trouble? 
BY ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


Pillow-Inhaler aaER 


INHALER 


CURES WHILE It is charged every night, and put under the head 

to be used as a pillow. By means of it you 

V Ol J SLEEP breathe all night, whilst sleeping as usual, a tho- 
eee 


roughly disinfected, pure and curativeair. The air- 


P > b passages are reached and the inflammation healed. 
For a short time—to advertise it more extensively— —_It cures without loss of time and without trouble. 


we make a special offer of a PILLOW-INHALER eit is safe as sunshine. The stomach is not dosed 
complete at a reduced price. Write for free pamphlet, With medicines. 
testimonials and particulars of special offer. Kindly be sure to mention “Godey’s.” Jt 2 Jt vt Wt vt 
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First BurGiar: ‘“ Say, Bill, hev yer got any job on?” 
















SECOND BuRGLAR: ‘‘ Naw.” 
a! First BurGiar: ‘* What's the matter?” 
SECOND BurGLar: ‘‘ Aw’, I worked overtime on de last job an’ de Union’s down on me. 
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it hadn’t possessed every merit that 
has been claimed for it? Do 
\ 
<\\ women would be using it 
every day, as they do, if 
it for washing and cleaning? Do you think it could have 
grown so rapidly and so wonderfully, if women: were not 
it? Do you think that hundreds ‘of millions of packages 
could have been used, as they have been, if there were any- 
P.S.—Don't you think you had better try a little Pearl- 
ine, to your own henner: Seek ote and Niece 
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reached such an enormous success, if 
| you think that millions of 
’ / 
Ay 7p 
! 
they knew of anything like 
enthusiastic about it, talking of it, urging their friends to use 
thing that could be said against it? 
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SPRING ILLS, 


Enervation, 

Fatigue, 

Thin Blood, 

Anaemia, 

Exhaustion, 

Lack of Vitality, 

Weakness, 

Nervousness, 

Sleeplessness and 

Slow Recovery from a 

Winter’s Sickness 

make people feel, as is aptly said, 
“under the weather.” 


Pabst Malt Extract, 

The “Best” Tonic, 
is a powerful vitalizing builder, 
strengthener and sleep restorer. 
It adds energy to the heart and 
blood, fills one with life and 
brings back the fugitive health. 
It is indeed the best tonic for 
spring ills. 


ESTECLION IN BREWING™ 
REACHED. INAMERICA, 
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Bicycle 
Riders 


Should remember that no part of the 
bicycle is more worthy of careful atten- 
tion than the chain. It is the only bear- 
ing that is unprotected. It is exposed to 


dust and dirt, and rain and rust. t. Graphite 





is the only proper lubricant for chains 


and DIXON’S GRAPHITE 


and sprockets, 
is the only Graphite that fills all require- 
ments. Made both in stick and paste 


forms. Ask your dealer for it. 





Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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lassen Saddle 
BUG DILANG TAAGE MARK 





See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body. 
Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury impos- 
sible; and after a long ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. 
Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment, 
without additional charge, by all the eading 
manufacturers of high-grade bicyles. Exclu- 

sively used on Spalding Bicycles. 


Booklet, “ Bicycle Saddles from a Physician’s Stand- 
point,’’ sent free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Philadelphia, Washington. 





New York, Chicago, 
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good points in 
§ the White Wheel 


Beauty 


¢ FOUR 
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Send for Catalog. 


White Sewing Machine Co, New_York. 


San Francisco. 
Bicycle Dept. eveland,Ohio, Boston, 
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artridge 
odaks. 


The adaptation of our Film Cartridge System, by which the camera 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT, 


to a Folding Kodak of the highest type marks the latest achievement 
in camera construction. 


The Cartridge Kodak embodies in an instrument only 3% inches 
in thickness, every feature which the skilled amateur desires in his 
camera. It uses either Film Cartridges or glass plates and is the 


only camera capable of making 4 x 5 pictures which is 


ADAPTED 
TO USE 
AW HEEL. 


Can be carried in a bicycle case which clamps within the frame 
or to the head. 








Price No. 4 Cartridge Kodak for 4 x 5 pictures, with Rapid Rectilinear lens and 


pneumatic shutter having iris diaphragm stops (not loaded), - - . $25.00 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4 x 5, = - > - - 90 
Bicycle Carrying Case to attach inside frame or to mn - ~ - - 2.50 
Washers to hold case in front of brake rod, when used on head, - - + -50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
$ —- oy 
.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25.00, 
: Freebookiet telle all about hon. Rochester, N. Y. 
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ANISCENANEOUS: 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6BOLUTION 
l/s © * 


coal eae 

es — 

* “3 * 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * PS e 
* * bd DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN-—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and 60 simple any onecan use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYsSIS.— 
-——RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
9 rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
/ Ad to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Z \ wi > to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 

k 


















from observation) on receipt of price, %1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
} cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 












y WAN 9% LOCAL AND ? MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, 
})) we" GENERAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
WANTED. § You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~@@ 

WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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Sore ooooeooON ° Button, Button, Where's the Button? ™ 
OMO oness. | meena 
. e 
SHIELDS ‘Y | : Hear it Snap! 
ime, Do just what is required of \ V 
‘ them—shield the dress from 
perspiration. Some dress ,°/\% You 
shields domore—they WW 
give out an offensive Y " Hear 
odor. Others are ,*/\% It 
heavy, cumber- \ y a, 
some. OMO \W Snap 


#” Dress Shields W 
will outwear either 


b, dtis Sewed on, and it Stays on. 
rubber or stockinet W 
Shields, are abso- W 


shields, are abs The Ball and Socket Fastener; 


<(\9 An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly 
lighter by half. Yj fastening ladies’ and children’s garments A general, anc ? 
plackets, waists, and cycling suits in particular. Endorsed 
OMO MFG co \ by dressmakers. 
“ © ne Safer than Buttons and Button Holes! 


394 CANAL STREET \\/ Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 
NEW YORK. NI Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT! 


Trial pair 25c. Ae, 


SSSSSS SN ea 140 
SS <—S The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your dealer hasn't 
= A*9T* O° *§ "JNO Y it, send us his name and address, and postage for free, 





case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 


samples to you. "The Balland Socket Fastener 
Co. PORTER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 82 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 78 and 80 Worth St., New York, 


Free to Ladies. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full sized $2 








BLINDNESS PREVENTED | 





will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Address 
a. M. WICCINS, 88 Warren Street New York. 





The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 











America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 
BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥. 





sone EFS Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 









but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at~ 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sdle. Every- 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90 styles of Har- 
ness. ‘op Buggiesas low 
= as $35. Phaetons as low 
. Cy as $5. Spring Wagons, aa 
No.3744. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. Road Wagons, etc. Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART carRiaGe AND HARNESS MF. OO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART. IND. 
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Write to us, — write to-day 
give your name and PD. 5 
address (no money needed) 
and we will send in a plain 
| envelope, sealed, an interest- 
ing cire ~ular and a package of 
the most wonderful com- 
plexion beautifier in the 


world. Thousands of wo- 
men, beautiful in form, fair 


of face, with brilliant eyes 
and charming countenance, 
owe their beauty to Dr, 
Botot’s Complexion Wafers, 


These world-famous wafers give that graceful — 


those soft, delicate flesh tints, the lovely complexion, an 
pearly, blooming purity that the opposite sex admire in the 
woman they love. Youth is ever hers who uses these wafers. 





KYOU CAN nAVE Re 
i LOVELY COMPLEXION, 


Cs: in a very brief time if you use these wafers. You can get rid of 
ios verybri + a ples, Blackheads, Yellow or 
pauddy Ski oth, Wrinkl See Red Nose, 

yg hen of every kind, ants ane form of facial dis- 
Aarenent by using these wafers. zead, Bismuth, 
rseniec, or other woeene, use ad. fis, by gentlemen with the 
same result. DR. BOTOT’S C OM PL EXION 
WAFERS are perfectly yee. ess. They will bring about 
the bloom of youth to ladies of maturer years and enhance the 
charms of youth, beautifying your faces, necks, and arms. 
Dr. Botot's Wafers are a face tonic, a cleanser, freeing the 


pores from all impure matter. Send stamp for particulars. 
, Address, CAPITAL DRUG CO., Box 875, AUGUSTA, MAINE, 








TRIAL PACKAGE FREE 
—— 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent pouty fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used in my 
ow epee Free and post-paid, to every reader of 
his paper who suffers from this loathsome, danger- 
ous and disgusting disease, Thisis a sincere offer 
which anyone is free to accept. Address 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., New York. 





FREE 


Tnnipontier quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, amg Ws Sick Headache, Kidney 
and 4 ——— oor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
geste! people who have been cured. Weesend the 
edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
oa renee te = and J + Mate well. Good Agents 
wan rite 
THE EGYPTIAN DRUG CO,, New York City. 














English Monthly Regulator. 

“ A ned ay — 
Never Pails. Sold by lead 

ing druggists, or 

J circular. 

LONDON MEDICAL CO., 
Branch Office: Yonkers, N. Y. 





Biair’s Pills 
Great English Remedy for 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM. ys 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
/Druggists, or 224 William 8t., New York. 
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By the timely. 
habitual use of 


e 
Rusifoam 
the Perfect Liq- 
uid Dentifrice, 
the TEETH may 
be PRESERVED 
through life. . . 

There is great 
satisfaction in 
THIS habit 


25 Cents 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CELEBRATED 
MOYT'S GERMAN 
COLOGNE. 
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a the 1T Sew NN Dye ALONE << 


At all Grocers in 2ib. satan only. 
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Church Or 


revert, oe 
14y€ ante | ee, 
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ne reed 


The Smallest and Most Complete Made. 


72 DIFFERENT SIZES AND STYLES. 


They have and always will give absolute satisfaction. 


‘«*POCO TAKE EVERYTHING IN SIGHT” 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


7 aa 
we A Specialty Instruments for churches of small and 
P medium size. Our large output of 
similar instruments secures economy and perfection 
¥ of manufacture. oe teatiad “ 
desired, we send portable styles 
¥ On Approval on ageroval. Write ie partiegags 
of our approval order plan. 


PARARAAAAALAALALALIE LITE ST SF 





* Catalogues mailed to any address without charge. 


% The Mason & Risch Vocalion Co., Ltd., 


2 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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ROCHESTER CAMERA CO., 


29-39 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; ¢he other, a flat 
working pattern tocutfrom. This feature 
is original with us, and obviates the nec- 
cessity of taking your pattern to pieces to 


pARRRABAAAAALAALALAALL ALE LIE ET Ty 








cut your goods. 


This is only one of the many reasons 
why our patterns are the best in the world. 
WE HAVE NO AGENCIES. 


Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 
Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 





THE MorsE-BROUGHTON Co., 
3 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WAIST 26. Price of pattern in 36 in. bust, 25 cents. We furnish patterns of any design in any book. 
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HE PRUDENTIAL 


ooo BAS. 0. 











Assets, - $19,541,827 
Income, - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - $4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 
$320,453,483 


Protects over half a 
million homes through 


nearly 2,500,000 


policies. 


The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
THE PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Premiums 
payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly, 


Five Years Steady Sweep Onward 





Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
NO ge, 5s ise. So ids,-0a te $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 
Surplus, 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
Income, 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454.813 
Insurance in force, .. .. 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings, 290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 


The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy of The Prudential is profitsharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


‘ A Sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap for the Postage—3 cents. ra) 
New York. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. Lonpon. 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS isa complete ut.cergar- 
ment covering the entire 
body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for men, 
women or young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on or off being entered 
at’ top and drawn like 
trousers %& J Se 


With no other kind of 
@pderwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear comfort- 
ably so small a corset v 


; 
Use Brown's Camphorated ; 7” for yes booklet. 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. ; Oneita Knitting Mills, 


Office, No. 1 Greene Street, 
Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. NEW YORK. 


DENTIFRICE 


Oe Bn | 


TEETH 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 








For Sale Everywhere. Wad ee ee ee as 


a 
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HEALTH FOOD 


POSTUM PLEASES PEOPLE 


This food drink has become a popular beverage with thousands who have 
good health and WANT TO RETAIN IT, and millions who have not good 
health. but WANT TO REGAIN IT. 

Postum Cereal Food Coffee is made of the albumen, gluten and phosphates 
of wheat. It furnishes the elements absolutely demanded by nature to rebuild 
the lost gray matter in the nerve cells. 

Try leaving off coffee ten days. It may solve your problem when medicines 
fail. Many stubborn diseases yield when the daily dose of coffee is abandoned. 
This is SENSE, JUST PLAIN, COMMON SENSE. 


GROCERS SELL POSTUM. SAMPLE FREE BY MAIL. 
| Postum Cereal i ie cenill Battle Creek, | ‘Mich. i 
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MAN SN 
WANTS BUT 


LITTLE HERE BELOW 
BUT WOMAN 










SAPOLIO 


\ MAKE EVERYTHING 
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DIRT AND. GREASE? 


4, SAPOLIO g 2 


, Don’ TY YOU ‘KNOW? | 

















WELL BRED, \ 






















SOON WED. KY y wasTe “GN THE DAY OF 
| SAPOLIO SAPOLIO SAPOLIO 
| 7 MAKES of . WOMAN'S WORK 





— Masons Hamlin 
PIANOFORTES 











HAS ACHIEVED A REPUTATION FOR THEIR 


ORGANS 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Illustrated Catalogues and Full Particulars Mailed on Application. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


146 Boylston Street, 136 Fifth Avenue, 250 and 252 Wabash Ave 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


























| REPRESENT THE SAME HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE WHICH 














Trow DirEcToRY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 











. oe 


were awarded the Highest Honors by. the World's Fair 
S Judges for Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
apd Construction. Write for Catalogue and full description 
free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,174 Tremont Scone Boston, Mass. 














ist 


to any uninterested, unprejudiced, expert 


mechanic, ask him to pull it to pieces, ex- 
amine it- piece by piece, test it part by part. 
analyze every bit of steel, compare every 


~ 


LEIA 


particle of workmanship. every inch of finish 
and every article of equipment. from grips 


to tires: and if he can suggest a more 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 





(iit bes 


expensive method of construction, which 


is more useful or more practical, we'll em- 





body it in our 1898 wheel at no extra cost. 
No machine-made Bicycle. turned out in 
lots of over 3,000, need to cost a single 
dollar more to produce than the Clipper Light 
Roadster. No machine-made $100.00 bicycle 


4| is worth a single cent more than ovr $80.00 
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For Bicycle ‘Wear 

















Clipper. If it's worth to you the difference in 
For the tennis court or gymnasium, every woman should . 4 4 b> 
wear a Ferris Waist. Formed on hygienic principles, price to say you “ride a hundred dollar fy) 
yielding to every motion of the body, permitting full ” ‘ ‘ : Ka 
expansion of lungs, at the same time giving the body wheel.” you may be right in paying the price. ( 
healthful and graceful support. Style No. 296 is made Some hundred dollar bicycles sell in auction 
with stiff bust, elastic sides, and hose support attach- 4 
|f ment, expressly for bicycle wear and athletic exercise. § rooms and Department Stores at-less than G 
c a R j 5 Good Sense $30.00, That's about What they are worth. 3 
- x y 
Corset Waist eh en os danse (Fear (b- { 
all figures. Always supérior in quality and workman- re Songer Ge | 
ship. Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents, Misses’, 50 cents to 2D es WY tie Wag 
$1.00, Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. For sale by all retailers, ZN SS Zz 
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| is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit 
| 
| 
i 
} 
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TWO HEARTS : 
ONE THOUGHT 


oO LVYADIA | 


Cyc_Le SADDLES 


are made by the 
“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary Sx) q Gj e r 


Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Anatomical No one else offers the cyclist the 


choice of 


Pneumatic EVERY 
Hygienic POPULAR 
In'%4 various STYLE 


shapes, inte 





Columbia Bicycles 
$100 TO ALL ALIKE. 
Standard of the World. 














NUBIAN.PERCALINES x82 


changeable of Cycle Saddle ina quality above | 

POPE MFG. co., Hartford, Conn. with 7 graded the standard ofall others.  Ilus- 

1 Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for springs — Cataloge showing 60 styles, } 
one 2-cent stamp. ihe 
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TRUE FLORAL EXTRACTS (not compounded of 
THE PERFUMI Marks the chemicals), White Rose, Violet, Lilac, 1g of rich 
Wearer but delicate fragrance, are 


Made by J. & E. Al g@NSON, LONDON, and are preferred by those of refined taste. 
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